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FOREWORD 

*irith some hesitation that I undertook to write the Fore- 
*u to this volume, for having been one of the chief, if not insti- 
gators, at least accelerators of the labors which have fructified 
in this form, I felt that my appreciation of its value might be too 
favorably prejudiced. A decade of experience in public move- 
ments, especially those organized for and by women, had con- 
vinced me that our greatest need was a bod!y of authenticated 
facts from which all developments must in future be derived ; in 
other words that it had become essential, if progress were to be- 
come orderly and not remain the mere sport of chance, to apply 
the empirical niethods of pure science to the complex integrations 
of civilized society. This sentiment found sympathetic response 
in the Bureau of Vocational Information which had been organ- 
ized to imdertake just such inquiries into various fields affording 
new vocations to women. There remained but the easy and con- 
genial task of convincing the Director that the law as a vocation 
for women was of sufficient general importance to warrant the 
application of the Bureau's resources towards this end at this 
time. The study which is recorded in the following pages was 
made because the Director appreciated the extent to which 
lawyers all over the world are today at the very center of all 
movements, radical and conservative alike, and the consequent 
necessity of presenting to women who desire to share in those 
movements, from the viewpoint of their specific problems, all the 
facts available concerning this vocation. 

The careful inquiry, of which the results are hereinafter set 
forth with a wealth of substantiating detail, serves but to con- 
firm the impression created by practical experience and much 
contact with other women in the profession, that the law is still 
a field for pioneers. It may seem paradoxical that a vocation, 
popularly classed among the most conservative in modern socie- 
ties, should demand of the women who enter it all those qualities 

vii 



Vlll FOBEWOBD 

of special vision and energy that are usually applied to less 
established occupations. Yet such is the fact. And because of 
this fact much that has in the past been presented to the public 
concerning women lawyers has been, if not always distorted, cer- 
tainly colored, on the one hand by traditional prejudice, on the 
other by sentimental enthusiasm. An equally obvious fact, how- 
ever, was thatr^ithin the last five years there has been a highly 
gratifying acbeleration in the expansion of opportunities for 
preparation, application and advancement. \ This was in some 
measure due to the war-created demand for young women to 
replace the young men called from their desks, but inasmuch as 
this demand diminished appreciably upon the declaration of the 
armistice, it cannot account for the continued interest which 
women are manifesting in the profession. Suffrage does not 
account for it. It is a part of that larger effort of women to 
become oriented in modem society, a society in which, whether 
praised or condemned, the profession of law plays one of the vital 
parts. 

The time seemed, therefore, peculiarly ripe for research into 
this field, and all the resources and directing vision of the Bureau 
were turned to the collection of the fullest information available 
concerning the development, present status and prospects of law 
as a vocation for women. There has been no attempt to super- 
sede the excellent researches which have been made into the pro- 
fession as such ; there has been every effort to bring together in 
form serviceable alike to the profession and to laymen all the 
data on education, opportunities for entrance and practice, and 
application of training to other fields, which painstaking method 
and unusual facilities could gather. 

It is hoped that this Bulletin will serve riot only as an interest- 
ing history of a small but typical part of women's efforts in the 
last two generations but as a reference book for those choosing a 
vocation, a topographical chart for prospective pioneers. 

Dorothy Straus 

No. 60 Wall Street, 
New York, 

October 15, 1920 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The purpose in making this study has been to present for 
young women making educational and vocational plans, a pic- 
ture of the vocational opportunities and requirements of the law, 
and of the present situation of women in the profession, with 
information in regard to the related training and such other 
considerations as need be taken into account in choosing the law 
as a career. 

The procedure which has been followed in making the study 
has been this : a total of some seventeen hundred names of women 
graduates of the various law schools and of women admitted to 
the bar in the various states was secured ; to a selected eight hun- 
dred and twenty-seven questionnaires^ were addressed; two hun- 
dred and ninety-seven women submitted replies with information, 
with several of whom a further correspondence was conducted. 

The one hundred and twenty-nine law schools listed in the 
Educational Directory for 1918-19 of the United State Bureau 
of Education were accepted as a basis for the study of law 
schools ; catalogues were reviewed ; letters in reply to requests for 
additional information were received from one hundred and six 
schools. 

Men and women lawyers representing a number of different 
states, and other persons qualified to contribute to an under- 
standing of the vocational aspects of the law were conferred 
with. 

The material gathered from questionnaires, catalogues, letters 
from schools, state offices and individual lawyers, and interviews 
constitutes the basis for the contents of this Bulletin. 

The generous cooperation of all who have contributed to this 
material has made the study possible and is acknowledged with 
appreciation. Especially valuable has been the help of those 

1 For copy sec page 134. 

9 



10 WOMEN IN THE LAW 

who criticized the manuscript-^ Dorothy Straus^Emilie BuUowa 
and Alfred Z. Reed of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. 

The Bulletin is not complete. It reflects a changing situation 
in the development and slow differentiation of the profession as 
a whole, and in woman's position in the profession ; it will there- 
fore need to be supplemented periodically with further informa- 
tion. It is published now in the hope that it may be useful to 
women law students and especially that it may clarify for some 
young women the conception of one possible career and make for 
more intelligent choice of both training and vocation. 

Beatrice Doerschuk 



II. TRAINING 

Educational Requirements fob Admission to the Bab 

The educational requirements for admission to the bar vary 
greatly in the different states of the Union. In twenty-seven 

states the education which should precede legal 
"h *™,?**'^ training is not prescribed, although in some 

cases a statement of the general education of 
the candidate must accompany the application for admission to 
the bar. In those states which do prescribe the preliminary 
education of the candidate the rules in some instances include 
only the general statement that any applicant will be rejected 
who shall show himself so deficient in general education as not 
to be capable of performing the duties of an attorney ; in some, 
two and three years of high school are required, in others the 
complete high school course. No state requires more than high 
school or equivalent as preliminary training. The flexible term 
" high school " is in some cases restricted to mean a " first-class *' 
or "accredited" high school or a high school whose work is 
accepted as meeting college entrance requirements. In some 
states a preliminary examination covering general education is 
required. College graduates are exempted from such prelimi- 
nary examinations. The only further recognition of their supe- 
rior preparation occurs in two states in which one year is sub- 
tracted for college graduates from the time required for legal 
training. 

Nine states do not prescribe the time to be devoted to legal 
training ; in several the only stated requirement as to legal train- 
ing at all is success in an examination in certain 

Time to be designated law subjects ; one state requires one 
spent in legal r i i x • • x x 

training year of legal trammg; one state requires 

eighteen months ; eight states require two years ; 
one requires two years for college graduates, three years for can- 

11 



12 WOMEN IN THE LAW 

didates without such preliminary training; twenty-five require 
three years ; one requires three years with a fourth year in a law 
office for candidates without college training ; one requires three 
years if the training is taken in a law school, four years if in a 
law office; one extends the time from three to four years if the 
course is taken in a night school. 

In some states a certain portion of the preparation must be 
in a law office. Four states definitely refuse to give credit for a 
law course pursued by correspondence ; one state adds to this the 
refusal to recognize law study carried on privately outside of a 
law office. 

There are, however, only very general requirements as to the 
method and standards of legal training. The work may be done 

in a law school or in the office of an attorney. 

Method of ^j. partly in each, or, in some states, privately. 
sDccified '^ suggestion of standardization of schools is 

in some cases implied by applying the qualifica- 
tion " established," " recognized," " approved," " reputable " or 
" accredited." One state makes the limitation that the school in 
which the candidate pursues his course shall have a three-year 
curriculum. Another establishes the State University as a 
standard and accepts only candidates from schools of equal re- 
quirements and reputation. A number of states recognize the 
work of the law department of the State University by accepting 
its diploma in lieu of an examination, although in one state at 
least this arrangement has been withdrawn by recent legislation. 
Occasionally the privilege of admission upon diploma is extended 
to students of law schools chartered by the state other than the 
State University. 

If the study is pursued in the office of a lawyer, it is in some 
cases stated that he shall be " competent," " respectable," " repu- 
table," " of good standing " and that the study shall be under 
supervision or proper direction. In some states it is only neces- 
sary to present a satisfactory affidavit that certain subjects have 
been read, or a certificate or affidavit of two attorneys that they 
have examined the candidate upon the various branches of the 
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law and deem him justified in applying for admission to the bar. 
Other states prescribe only the books to be studied, or the sub- 
jects the examination shall cover. 

A table outlining the educational requirements for admission 
to the bar in each state will be found on page 107. 

Law Schools 

The law schools of the country also have extremely varying 
standards as to requirements for admission, length of course and 
methods of instruction. While many schools evidently provide 
only the least essentials necessary for qualification for the bar 
examinations, the requirements of a number of schools are found 
to be considerably higher than those prescribed by the states for 
admission to the bar. 

There are various correspondence schools which advertise 
their law courses glowingly. A number of states, as has already 
been noted, specifically refuse to accept these courses as credit 
toward the requirement for admission to the bar. Several law 
school catalogues also state that no credit will be given for work 
taken by correspondence. One school will not accept toward the 
degree in law credit based upon instruction in night courses. 

In the majority of law schools the educational requirement for 
admission is a high school course or its equivalent. The equiva- 
lent is variously interpreted from "permission 

Kequ remen ^£ ^.j^^ dean*' to an examination covering sec- 
tor admissioii ^ 

ondary school subjects; "special students" are 

admitted with considerable freedom. Some schools have not 
established specific educational requirements for admission. An 
increasing number, however, require one or two years of college 
work and a few already require the complete college course. 
Many urge more preliminary training than they require. The 
following quotation is typical: "The marked tendency of the 
day is toward an increasingly thorough equipment for every pro- 
fession. In no profession has the standard of proficiency ad- 
vanced more rapidly than in the law. Accordingly, every stu- 
dent expecting to enter this school is urged to take as thorough 
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and complete a collegiate course as his circumstances will 
permit."^ 

The standard length for the law course leading to the first law 
degree^ has come to be three years. There is evidence of a 

tendency to increase the length of the course to 

Length of £^^^ years. A few universities have already 
course ; 

established four year courses. A number of 

schools still offer one and two year courses. Obviously, a part 
time course of three or even four years, such as is given in a 
large number of schools, whose students spend the major portion 
of their time in various occupations, cannot be the equivalent of 
any full time course in providing a thorough preparation in the 
law. It is conceivable that the part time course may develop 
into a specialized course offering training in some particular 
phases of the principles or the practice of the law. 

Statements as to methods of instruction range as follows : " It 
has not been thought desirable to adopt any one method of in- 
struction to the exclusion of all others. Reci- 

Methods of tations upon assifimed portions of text-books is 
instruction . . . 

the principle method of instruction. Other 

subjects are taught exclusively by lectures. In all courses ex- 
planatory lectures are given in connection with the other methods 
of instruction and, as far as possible, in a course the chief design 
of which is necessarily instruction in the elements, the general 
principles of the law are illustrated from leading decisions."^ 

"There are three methods of teaching law in general use 
among law schools. These are known as the lecture, the text- 
book and the case methods. The system of instruction in this 
school embraces a study of text-books and cases. By the use of 
text-books the student has the invaluable aid of the ablest writers 
on law, and by the use of well-selected cases, in connection with 
the text-books, he develops a legal trend of thought in the exami- 

1 University of Michigan catalogue, 1919-1920. 

2 The first degree may be LL.B. or J.D. The latter in general is given 
in the law schools in the west to law graduates with college preparation, the 
former in the east. 

a Benton College of Law catalogue, 1919-1920. 
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nation of the opinions of the most able and learned judges and 
the arguments of counsel and is enabled to see the practical 
application of legal principles to facts."^ 

" The method of instruction employed — ^the study and discus- 
sion of cases — ^is designed to give an effective knowledge of legal 
principles and to develop the power of independent legal rea- 
soning."^ 

" The method of instruction is that commonly called the case 
method. By the study, comparison and discussion of selected 
cases, the principles of law are developed with reference both to 
their historical growth and their practical applications. Em- 
phasis is placed upon training the student in methods of legal 
analysis and inculcating habits of accurate reasoning in the 
solution of concrete problems. At the same time effort is made 
to impart a thorough knowledge of the law as it actually exists."' 

The Case Method in American Law Schools,* a report to the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, is a 
comprehensive discussion of legal instruction in America, and of 
the far-reaching effects of the introduction at Harvard of the 
case method, which inaugurated for American law schools their 
present period of leadership in the "entire jurisdiction of the 
English common law." 

The standards of the better schools may be summed up by 
quoting further from two catalogues : " Nearly all of the better 

law schools of the United States have now come 

Standards ^^ ^^ realization of the fact that it is impos- 
summarized * 

sible to do the best work when the classes are 

composed in part of immature and poorly trained students. The 

tendency to require a preliminary training better than that of a 

high school is everywhere manifesting itself. The student who 

has only this often finds extreme difficulty in the study of the 

case system, which aims to develop the power of legal reasoning 

rather than the memorizing of legal definitions. The faculty 

1 Brooklyn Law School catalogue, 1919-1990. 

2 University of Chicago catalogue, 1919-1990. 
8 Yale University catalogue, 1919-1990. 

^Dr. Josef Redlich, The Case Method in American Law Schools, 1914. 
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of the law school are satisfied that comparatively small classes 
composed of men of uniform maturity and training mean an 
added stimulus to instructors and students and afFord opportu- 
nity for work of a kind impossible with lower entrance require- 
ments."^ 

" Instruction is offered in all the branches of the common law, 
equity, the statute law of the United States, Roman law and some 
of its modem adaptations, and the science of jurisprudence. It 
is believed that students are best trained for the practice of law 
by studying it not as mere dogma and collections of precedents, 
but with a broader view of its origin, development and function. 
While, therefore, careful attention is given to practice, pro- 
cedure and the other so-called practical features of the law, 
strong emphasis is also laid upon the importance of a scholarly 
grasp of the law as a science. The greater part of the instruc- 
tion is given by means of the free discussion of legal principles 
as disclosed in reported cases. This analytical study is supple- 
mented by the practical and concrete features of the work in the 
practice court, in trial practice, and the other procedural courses. 
Work of this character is so arranged as not to interfere with the 
thorough and systematic study of the theory of the law. After 
years of experimentation and development of these courses results 
have been obtained which justify the faculty in believing that 
this work is of value, not only in training students in procedure, 
but principally as throwing a clarifying and vivifying light 
upon the theory of both procedural and substcuitive law."^ 

The process of raising the standards of legal education has 
been a slow one. A fundamental reason for this has been the 

tradition that it is the inherent right of every 

Improvement of citizen to practice law lust as it is his richt to 
legal education ^ . ° . 

follow any other calling. Dean Pound dis- 
cusses this idea and its relation to legal education : 

"First among the obstacles which have retarded the develop- 
ment of our law schools, we must put the strange notion of an 

1 Western Reserve University catalogue, 1918-1919. 

2 University of Michigan catalogue, 1919-1920. 
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inherent natural right of the citizen to practice law, long domi- 
nant in the public mind and widespread in the profession. Until 
very recently there were no serious requirements for admission 
to the bar outside of a few of the older states. Many states 
today, some of them old and intelligent, are substantially without 
such requirements. In Indiana, by express constitutional pro- 
vision, good moral character is the sole requisite to admission. 
Any legal voter of good moral character may practice. In Wis- 
consin in 1849 the legislature enacted a statute to the same effect. 
So completely has this natural right to practice been deemed 
inherent in men as men, that one court has been required to 
discuss gravely the admission of a Chinaman. Within the last 
few years the supreme court of Illinois has been compelled to 
deny the power of the legislature to prevent the court from 
imposing necessary qualifications for admission to practice and 
to insist that the judiciary could not be obliged to put up with 
ignorance and incompetence at the bar merely because the legis- 
lature so desired it. In Kentucky, as late as 190S, a member of 
the State Bar Association, in addressing his fellows, felt it nec- 
essary to argue that ' it is no more an abridgment of the rights 
of the citizens to prescribe the legal eligibility of those who pro- 
pose to practice law than it is to prescribe the legal eligibility of 
those who are to interpret and apply the law."^ 

The American Bar Association has had a committee, later 
organized as a Coimcil of Legal Education, and an independent 
Section of Legal Education, both of which have achieved results, 
especially in increasing the number of three year law courses. A 
reorganization has been effected and there is now a Section which 
chooses a body of eight members as the Council of the American 
Bar Association on Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar. 
This simplified organization is a great gain. 

A number of laW schools of the country were organized in 1900 
into the Association of American Law Schools, whose object is 
"the improvement of legal education in America, especially in 

1 Roscoe Pound, The Evolution of Legal Education, 1903, pages 8, 9. 
2 
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the law schools." The Association has some fifty members. 
The requirements for membership are: 

The school shall admit only students with at least a high 
school education acceptable for college entrance ; 
The course shall be three years of thirty weeks each in 
length, with an average of at least ten hours class- 
room work each week ; 

Degree credit for night work if allowed at all by ex- 
isting members, must be given at a reduced value, and 
hereafter no new members can be admitted which con- 
duct night classes for students preparing for the bar ; 
The school shall own a law library of not less than 6000 
volumes ; 

The faculty shall consist of at least three instructors 
who devote substantially all their time to the work of 
the school. 

Although these requirements are simple, the annals of the 
association disclose the difficulty of holding to them. Since re- 
quirements for admission to the bar are in some instances lower 
than the standards for graduation from the schools, there is a 
strong pressure to accept as " special students " applicants who 
cannot qualify for entrance as candidates for the first degree 
but who can prepare for the bar examinations. In 1913 the 
resolution was adopted " That in the opinion of the Association 
of American Law Schools, the present and future responsibilities 
of the American Legal Profession require that the preparation 
for admission should include at least one or two years of training 
of a college grade prior to beginning the study of law; and 
voted, that the President and Secretary of the Association are in- 
structed to transmit a copy of the resolution to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the Chairman of the Board of Examiners, 
and the President of the Bar Association, in each state and terri- 
tory, requesting them to use their efforts to bring about such a 
requirement for admission to the bar in their jurisdiction." 
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The annual report of the President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1919, calls attention to 
the retardation in the development of standards for legal educa- 
tion due to the lack of harmony between the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Association of American Law Schools ^^ organized 
practiticmers and organized law teachers. The fundamentcd 
difficulty seems to have been that each of these two organizations 
appears to have felt that it was entitled to a paramount influence 
in shaping the conditions under which our young men shall be 
trained in the law and admitted to the bar, while at the same time 
each of them has been able to make a case against the other as 
not being truly representative, on the one hand of the American 
Bar as a whole, on the other hand of all the different types of 
law schools needed to train a slowly differentiating profession. 
Thus in one way or another the tendency of the present organiza- 
tion of the legal profession — ^the present systematic disorganiza- 
tion of the profession, it might better be termed — is to keep things 
very much as they are. Under cover of this stagnation many 
worthless schools flourish. Not only are their ill trained products 
enticed into a career for which they are not fitted — in addition 
these schools exert an unfortunate influence upon bar examiners, 
rendering these latter fearful of making their own standards 
what they term * impracticably high.' The better law schools 
are at once deprived of the valuable check that adequate bar 
examinations, keyed to their own methods of instruction, would 
provide, and are tempted to meet ccwnpetition from inferior 
schools by compromising their own ideals." 

The list of law schools in the Educational Directory of the 
United States Bureau of Education has been accepted as a basis 

for this study, with no attempt at establishing 

Law schools independent standards. The directory for 

1918-19 included one hundred and twenty-nine 
women -^ 

law schools ; of these one hundred and two admit 
women students. Seven have been opened to women as recently 
as 1918. The two most notable schools which still exclude 
women are the important law schools of Harvard and Columbia 
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Universities. In the table on page 114 the law schools open to 
women are grouped according to the length and kind of course 
offered and the requirements for admission to candidacy for the 
first degree. Tuition, degrees granted, the number of women 
graduates to date, and the number of women registered in 1914— 
16 and 1918-19 are indicated. 
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Pbe-Legal Training 



The recommendations of the law schools as to pre-legal train- 
ing cover a considerable range. "One might go through the 

college curriculum and eliminate nothing as of 

^ **h r *^ ^^ value to a prospective law student,"^ is the 

conclusion expressed in one law school cata- 
logue, and the variety of pre-legal electives suggested by the 
various schools in large measure bear out this general statement. 
The catalogue quoted above advises, however, that " it is desirable 
that a student's decision to enter the law should be made early in 
his school career in order that such preliminary courses may be 
selected as will most naturally lead into law." Other catalogues 
bear out this advice: "The student entering the University with 
the intention of pursuing the course in law is advised to map out 
his undergraduate curriculum with great care."^ " The student 
entering the University with the intention of taking a law course 
is advised to register as a pre-legal student and to plan his pre- 
liminary college work with great care."^ 

There is on the part of all schools strong emphasis on the im- 
portance of history as a pre-legal subject, especially English 
and American constitutional history, economic and social history. 
There is agreement on the essential value of training in English. 
"Lack of power of expression is one of the weaknesses of the 
present type of lawyer. I do not mean ornate expression, but 
accurate, powerful statement."* "Nothing is more important 
to the lawyer than the mastery of English. Clearness and accu- 

1 University of Missouri, School of Law, Announcement, 1919-1990. 

2 University of California, School of Jurisprudence, Announcement, 1919- 
1990. 

8 University of Illinois, Annual Register, 1918-1919. 

4 Letter from Dean of Law School, Vanderbilt University. 
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racy of expression are essential to him."^ Other subjects em- 
phasized are, in the order of the number of law schools naming 
them, Modern Languages, Political Science, Latin, Economics, 
Logic, Mathematics, Sociology, Ethics, Psychology, Science, 
Philosophy, Civics, Banking and Accounting. 

The advice of the law schools for pre-legal training may be 
summed up in the following quotations : 

"The intending student of law who is prepared to do so is 
advised to pursue a full classical curriculum. It is confidently 
believed that the best results will thereby be secured. If such a 
course is not attainable, the student is advised to take as thorough 
a course in Latin as possible. Such study will be profitable to 
him in many ways and will open up the possibility of pursuing 
scholarly research work in civil law and jurisprudence in the 
graduate years. The attention of the law student is called to 
the course in elements of law Latin offered by the Department of 
Latin. 

"Every student of law should normally pursue a systematic 
course in history, political science and economics. He is like- 
wise advised to make careful selection of courses in the Depart- 
ments of English and Philosophy. 

"Whatever direction the student's pre-legal training may 
take, whether in history, letters, pure science or applied science, 
the importance can not be too strongly impressed upon him of 
pursuing systematic and thorough courses in one or two depart- 
ments rather than of making up a curriculum of fragmentary 
and unrelated subjects in a number of departments."^ 

" It is, of course, desirable that the law student on the infor- 
mational side of the college course should have familiarity with 
history, especially English and American history, and economics. 
It is of greater importance, however, that as a result of the col- 
lege course the students' power of analysis, critical faculties, and 
the ability to form independent judgments should have been well 
developed. Thiat depends more upon the ciharacter of the teach- 

1 University of Missouri, School of Law, Announcement, 1919-1920. 

2 University of California, School of Jurisprudence, Announcement, 1919- 
1990. 
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ing than upon the subjects taught. For this purpose a course in 
chemistry may be quite as valuable as a course in philosophy or 
economics. My advice to the prospective law student would be 
Meam as much as you can about the various forces, past and 
present, which go to make up the civilization which we now enjoy, 
and learn to think, so that you are able to stand on your own feet 
intellectually. To do this, take courses with the thinkers in col- 
lege teaching and those who force their students to think.* "^ 

" I am a firm believer in the staple subjects of education to the 
exclusion of the newer things which are being developed by lec- 
ture courses in so many of our universities. Grood honest train- 
ing in the languages, the social sciences, particularly history, 
political economy and political science with some philosophy and 
perhaps one of the natural sciences make a good combination, 
but the main thing is for the student to elect subjects in which 
she will have to do good hard work of the thoughtful type."^ 

In the forms sent to women lawyers requesting information for 
this study, the question was included, "What choice of college 

electives would you advise for a student who 

vise y plans to enter law school.'^ " One hundred and 
women lawyers ^ ,. , » . 

two women replied to this question. Charac- 
teristic comments of women who themselves are college graduates, 
are : " As broad a curriculum as can be obtained." " All knowl- 
edge is useful — study what interests you most." "Anything 
she likes — ^mathem*atics, Greek, Spanish, paleography are some 
of the unlikely things I have found of practical service." 
"Mathematics, economics or science, whichever is so taught as 
to require individual initiative in thought." "Mathematics for 
method, all social sciences for content." " All courses that deal 
with human relationships." " Clear thinking is the most impor- 
tant thing." " All the English in the curriculum." 

There is close agreement between the advice of college women 
and that of non-college graduates as to the subjects which should 
be given first emphasis, English and history, and in this there is 
complete accord with the advice of the law schools. The diver- 

1 Letter from Dean, Columbia University School of Law. 

2 Letter from Dean, University of Michigan Law School. 
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gences of opinion as to the relative importance of other college 
work appear in the comparative ratings below of fifteen subjects 
emphasized by each group: 



Rank 


Rating by law sohoota 


Rating by women lawyers 
with college training 


Rating by womoi lawyera 
without college training 


1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


History 

English 

Modem Languages 

Political Science 

Latin 

Economics 

Logic 

Mathematics 

Sociology 

Ethics 

Psychology 

Science 

Philosophy 

Civics 

Bankmg <& Acoomiting 


History 
English 
Latin 

Economics 

Public Speaking 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Logic 

Modem Languages 

Political Science 

Social Science 

Psychology 

Science 

Accounting 
Civics 


English 
History 
Latin 

Modem Languages 
Psychology 
Economics 
Sociology 

Logic 

Mathematics 

Political Science 

Science 

Public Speaking 

Civics 

Philosophy 

Banking 



It is worthy of note that among practitioners Latin is empha- 
sized above modem languages and that public speaking is given 
an importance which schools do not recognize. 

Does the shift in the position of psychology indicate that dis- 
illusionment comes from familiarity with its present stage of 
development in comparison with the eager expectations for the 
value of the application of this new science to practical humcui 
problems? 

The answers to the question " Do you consider business train- 
ing or experience valuable for a lawyer?" constitute a pretty 

general indictment of the average woman as 
handicapped in the law as in other occupations 
by the lack of knowledge of comparatively sim- 
ple business processes, which come gradually, without his know- 
ing that he is learning, to the average boy. Especially in the 
law is an acquaintance with business necessary. 



Business 
training 
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It is interesting to note that college women particularly feel 
the lack of business experience and training while women who 
have had only business experience preliminary to studying law, 
while valuing the advantage of such experience, especially em- 
phasize the college training as of primary importance. 

In determining the best method for securing the desirable ac- 
quaintance with business, much would depend upon the previous 
general experience of the student. Very few women lawyers 
recommend a definite business course, suggesting that the time 
would be wasted if being a lawyer is the end in view, as business 
experience is involved in the practice of law. Accounting, bank- 
ing and finance were occasionally mentioned as desirable pre- 
legal electives. Stenography is only sparingly approved and 
then " for emergency use." The general conclusion is that the 
requisite business training is best acquired through related expe- 
rience. This is one of several reasons for emphasizing clerk- 
ship in a law office as a definite requisite part of the training for 
the practice of the law. 

Analysis of the Training of Women Lawyees 

Comparatively few women have to date completed the course 
of a law school, as is seen from the table on page 124. Of these 
the minority have graduated from the schools of the higher re- 
quirements. The number of thoroughly trained women lawyers 
is very small and the number of poorly trained ones too large. 
It is, however, a very short time since the first pioneers were se- 
curing the opportunity to study law, and the pioneer stage has 
very evidently not yet been passed. 

The earliest record of a woman law graduate found in the 
reports from schools is that of a graduate from the University of 
Michigan in 1872. In 1873 two graduated from Michigan and 
one from the University of Iowa. Although co-education had 
a narrow escape in Iowa in 1858, when the Board of Trustees 
passed a resolution excluding females, equality of opportunity 
in all departments of the University was permanently established 
two years later. In 1870 a woman student was registered for 
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the law course in the University of Pennsylvania. Her appli- 
cation was, however, laid on the table by the Board of Trustees, 
after due inquiry into the object of her desire to attend the lec- 
tures. She writes of her experience as follows : " In 1873 I made 
an argument before the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania in which 
I stated the fact of my application being laid on the table as an 
abridgment of the educational rights and opportunities of woman 
and a direct injury to her. In 1881 I began to attend the lec- 
tures regularly . . . but on the second day I was handed a letter 
from the Board of Trustees, who had convened meanwhile, saying 
that they thought it proper to inform me that if I attended the 
entire course and passed all the examinations, it was not at all 
sure that the University would graduate me or confer upon a 
woman its diploma. I replied that I should at least get the 
knowledge and the matter of the diploma could be determined 
later. I was graduated in 1883 from the Law Department, 
receiving my degree of Bachelor of Laws." 

The State Universities of Florida and Virginia are still closed 
to women. In the University of Florida "several women have 
desired to enter our College of Law as students, but under the 
law we could not admit them." "This year, fits a matter of 
grace, the University of Florida have allowed women to attend 
the law classes as visitors. They are asked no questions, pay no 
tuition, and are not considered as students." The two law 
schools generally recognized as the leading ones in America, 
Harvard and Columbia, which register approximately seven hun- 
dred and five hundred law students, do not yet admit women.* 

The number of women entering law schools has been increas- 
ing steadily but not very rapidly during this pioneer period. In 
1914*-16 there were 609 women in a total of Sl,506 law students, 
according to the statistics of the United State Bureau of Educa- 
tion. In 1918 it was generally assumed that women's opportu- 
nities were largely increased because of the mobilization of men 

1 In the spring of 1899 a woman student was granted admission to the 
Law School at Harvard, but this action was rescinded some months later. 
For two years there was conducted by Harvard professors the Cambridge 
Law School for Women, an experiment which has been discontinued. 
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for war service. Yet the figures of the table on page 124 indi- 
cate that women came forward to take the place of men in the 
law only to a limited extent and largely in the part-time schools. 
As far as can be ascertained, 1068 women were enrolled in law 
schools in that year, an increase of 469 over the enrollment of 
1914-16 ; this increase is scarcely more than the normal develop- 
ment to be expected in those four years. 

How many women law graduates are making vocational ap- 
plication of their legal training is very difficult to determine. 

From reports of the small number of schools 
Training of wo- f^Qij^j ^hich such records are available, the con- 
fer this tud elusion would be not more than one-third to one- 
half. It is natural that f rcnn this small num- 
ber, however, the largest proportion of replies to the request for 
information for this study would come. Of the 267 women who 
answered the questions in the section on training of the question- 
naire form sent out for this study, 249 have been or are engaged 
in work in which their legal training is directly or indirectly 
applied, 18 have never made vocational use of such training. 

PrelvmiThary Trainmg. Of the 246 women who replied as to 
preliminary training, 74 are college graduates, 42 have taken 
normal school training or part of a college course, 63 have had 
business training, 68 not more than high school or its equivalent ; 
9 women in practice have taken graduate work in college before 
entering law school. This distribution is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 



Preliminart Trainixo of Women Lawtebs Reporhn-o for this Stxtdt 



Occupation 


CoUege 


Normal 

school or 

part college 


BuBlneas 
school 


Not more 
than high 

school or 
equivalent 


al number 
porting 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Practice or in a law office . . . 
Other positions 


52 
16 

6 


70 

22 

8 


20 
18 

4 


50 
43 

7 


35 
26 

2 


57 
40 

3 


44 
18 

6 


65 
25 

10 


122 
106 


No vocational use of legal 


18 






Total 


74 


100 


42 


100 


63 


100 


68 


100 


246 
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Legtd Trawmg. Of the 267 women who reported on legal 
training, 203 had studied in law schools, 11 had in addition taken 
graduate work in law; 80 women had studied in a law office; 9 
partly in an office and partly in a law school ; and 30 had read 
law privately. 

Legal Traikiko of Womek Lawyers Reporthto for this Study 



Occupation 


LawBCbool 


Office 


Partly eaob 


Private 
reading 


Total 


i 


NO. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Practice or in law office 

Other positions 


122 
67 

14 


60 
33 

7 


22 

7 

1 


73 
24 

3 


8 
1 


88 
12 


20 

7 

3 


67 
23 

10 


172 
82 


No vocational use of legal 
trf^iTiing 


18 






Total 


203 


100 


30 


100 


9 


100 


30 


100 


272 







The high percentage of women found in practice or in posi- 
tions in law offices whose legal training has been acquired by pri- 
vate reading or in a law office or partly in an office and partly 
in a law school is largely due to the fact that eleven of the twenty 
in practice who prepared privately for the bar examinations did 
so in order to enter the office of father, husband or brother. In 
some cases there is a definite partnership with equal sharing of 
responsibility, in others a specialization, in many a definite under- 
taking of the routine end of the work. Fourteen of the twenty- 
two women trained in an office and now in practice have been 
trained in the office of a member of the family and are similarly 
situated in these offices, while eight studied in offices in which they 
were already employed as stenographers and clerical workers. 
Six of eight women whose training was partly in office and partly 
in law school have also been employed in a law office during this 
period of study or associated with members of their family. 

Choice of Law School. The 203 women who have studied in 
law schools represent in fair proportion the various law schools 
listed in table 2 on page 114*. The strong tendency to choose a 
part-time rather than a full-time course is worthy of note. 
Aside from the part-time courses, college women tend to choose 
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the schools of the higher standards. Table 3 on page 126 indi- 
cates the law schools represented by the women who gave data 
as to training for this study. 

Of the total number, 272, who reported in regard to training, 
171 had been employed before taking legal training, 101 had 

gone directly into preparation for the law. 

em7o'meiit ^^ *^ ^^^' ^^ ^^^ ^^^ stenographers, book- 
keepers, typists or clerks in law offices or secre- 
taries to lawyers or judges; 42 stenographers, bookkeepers or 
clerks in other than law offices; 5 clerks in government offices; 
64 teachers in kindergarten, grade school, high school or college ; 
2 music teachers. One woman had been a probation officer, one 
a special agent with a state minimum wage commission. Two 
were physicians, one of whom specializes in neurological cases 
and wanted to know medical jurisprudence. Two had been in 
newspaper work, one an exchange reader for a magazine, one in 
editorial work, one in a publishing house, one in concert singing 
and theatrical work, one a platform superintendent of a chautau- 
qua association, one " in business for fifteen years." 

Twenty reported more than one previous occupation ; thirteen 
had taken normal school training and business school training 
and had been teachers and then stenographers or secretaries be- 
fore entering the law. One teacher became credit woman in an 
advertising agency ; another was probation officer, then examiner 
on a municipal Civil Service commission; a tutor had later 
worked in a library, then became a secretary; a newspaper re- 
porter had also been a stenographer in a law office; a stenog- 
rapher had been a telephone operator ; a typist had been a book- 
keeper ; a law clerk had worked in a real estate office. 

The fact that so large a number were previously employed is 
doubtless closely associated with the fact that so large a number 
chose the part-time law schools, and back of both these facts lie 
vague groping for vocation, the need for economic safety, en- 
sured by employment while studying, and the uncertainty of a 
pioneer field. 

One hundred and eighty-four women gave the reasons which 
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led them to study law. Ninety-nine had the definite intention of 

practicing law and had chosen it because of 

Reasons for interest, respect and desire for the profession 

and coniSdence in success. In some cases there 
course 

was a secondary motive, desire for legal knowl- 
edge, completion of desultory knowledge gained as employee in 
a law office, financial returns, plan to assist some member of the 
family who was a lawyer. There are a number of instances in 
which the motive was more intelligent companionship : " Educa- 
tional, and because husband was lawyer. I wanted to understand 
his work." " Merely as a matter of mental recreation and means 
of companionship with my husband." 

Eighteen women studied law definitely in order to use the 
training to increase their efficiency in the work in which they 
were engaged or to prepare for advancement from such work. 
'*To perfect my preparation as a probation officer." "Ad- 
vancement in the Trust Company where I was employed." 
"Assistance in my business as investor's agent." "To become 
more familiar with work I was doing (deputy county clerk)." 
'* Assistance in business (income tax specialist with advisory 
capacity in business)." "To have professional training with 
special reference to land office." " To improve spare time and 
increase my value in business." *'At suggestion of one of the 
firm here." "I had worked as stenographer in law offices. I 
realized I should soon be a machine and then would start down- 
hill. As I had practical experience in serving under and work- 
ing with lawyers and the laws, naturally my tbt>ughts turned to 
law when I set about for some way to improve myself. I wanted 
to get into some vocation in which there is plenty of room to 
grow. I couldn't lose, at least I would be a more valuable sten- 
ographer." Of these eighteen women, seven were employed in 
law offices, of whom two are now in general practice, one as jun- 
ior attorney in the firm where she was employed as stenographer ; 
one is a court reporter ; one is in charge of the mortgage docket 
of a large bank which retains her firm; four were employed in 
trust or bank and trust companies, three of whom now have re- 
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sponsible positions in the same companies. Three were stenog- 
raphers, two of whom are now in business ; one was a land office 
clerk ; one a deputy county clerk, and two were in independent 
business. 

Other more or less well defined purposes in studying law were 
to become a court reporter, to prepare for a law clerkship in the 
government service, to help in drafting social reform legislation, 
to teach law, to gain a foundation for a business career. ^^I 
loved the subject and knew where I could market all my education 
along that line." " I believed business training would be valuable 
even in case of marriage." It appealed to me as a profession 
in which one ought to grow mentally, make a comfortable living, 
and stay at home." "Hazy idea of getting on state railroad 
commission or getting married." "With a very youthful idea 
of doing something for society." " I had made a study of woman 
and child labor in various industries and was appalled by what 
I saw. Troubled for a means of redress, I felt it must come 
through law. I studied law because I wanted to be able to help." 
*' At my husband's advice, who found that women in general knew 
too little of business affairs." A teacher took a course in law 
with the admirable purpose of using it "for a solid foundation 
in teaching civics and economics." One woman testifies "My 
mother sent me to law school against my wishes. She said I 
would never be married and that law was better than teaching 
and I must make my living at something." 

A number of women have been interested in studying law in order 
to be able to protect their own interests, "To know enough to 
care for self and property intelligently." "To take care of 
father's business, which- required legal knowledge." " To man- 
age father's business affairs." " Protection of finances." " Pre- 
pared to handle mother's and brother's estates." "To know 
what is a good contract ; had to handle father's business." " I 
had been made executor of an estate and wanted legal knowl- 
edge." " For interest, and because I thought it a good equip- 
ment for taking care of my property." 

Twenty-five women report that they were primarily attracted 
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to the study of law because of its educational value or interest: 
"For educational advantage;" "Law appealed to me as a 
study;" "Broadening value;" "Interest in law from cultural 
standpoint;" "I liked the subject — for my own gratification;" 
*'To obtain a broader education and a readiness to earn liveli- 
hood when necessary;" V Always interested, could do it while 
teaching;" "To make my life useful — ^mental discipline and 
development of good reasoning." 

A small number were frankly interested from the point of view 
of income. " To support two children." " To understand the 
work I was doing in my regular employment as clerk in a law 
office with rosy ideas of rapid advancement and increased salary." 
** To earn livelihood." " Hope of increasing salary." " Purely 
pecuniary reasons." y 

Table 4 on page 125 presents a summary of these reasons given y 
for studying law. All but four of the women who studied law 
with the intention of practicing law or of using such training in 
positions already held are making vocational use of the training, 
^ whereas of the twenty who are not making vocational use of their 
training, fifteen studied for personal reasons. 

All of these records give evidence of the fact that purpose is 
a definite element in success. They indicate, further, that as 
yet women are hesitant, indefinite and personal in purpose. 
While a certain amount of experimentation is often essential to 
final right choice of vocation, yet given adequate information, 
intelligence, and willingness to make a long plan, a great • 
amount of waste due to shifting and lack of preparation would 
be saved. 

It is very difficult in a pioneer field which has been entered 
through such various channels, in which the personal element is 

so important and the criterion of success in- 

Relation of tangible, to reach statistical conclusions in 

reffard to the relation between traininar and 
success ® ° 

success. From the records of women lawyers 
received for this study, it is clear, however, that those whose work 
has been most significant and successful have had as a basis a 
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college education followed by a complete law course. This 
training has been acquired gradually by some women who have 
earned their way along. All who have gained it esteem it worth 
the cost in time and efFort. There are records of women who by 
virtue of superior ability, perseverance and personality have 
achieved recognized success with less complete preparation. 
They universally recommend a fuller training than they have 
found possible. 

Training Advised 

Although the training of women in the law to date presents an 
irregular record and has evidently been in general inadequate for 
distinction, there is recognition of this fact among women law- 
yers and notable unanimity in setting a high standard in answer 
to the questions "Would you advise training similar to your 
own? What changes, if any, would you suggest?" A number 
call attention to the need for superior equipment on the part of 
women in order to compete evenly in a field in which they are still 
pioneers, in which their ability has not yet been sufficiently dem- 
onstrated to be taken for granted, and in which, therefore, oppor- 
tunity develops primarily on the basis of the merit of work done. 

The college course, with well-planned electives, is what women 
lawyers very generally suggest as the standard for preliminary 

training. Many of those who have studied law 

Preliminary ^j^j^ j^^^ preparation testify that they could 

profitably have used more theoretical work and 
that they have missed the college training, while college grad- 
uates endorse preliminary training at least similar to their own. 
There is agreement likewise in advising the law school rather 
than preparation in a law office or private reading of the law. 

General experience substantiates this advice. 
The State Board of Examiners of New York 
stated in a recent circular letter : 

"Law clerks cannot obtain ... a proper education in law 
sufficient to put them on an equaUty at the beginning of their 
professional life with their better equipped brethren who have 
had the benefit of a carefully considered and scientifically devel- 
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oped course in a law school, nor sufficient for the demands to be 
made upon them when at the Bar in advising or defending their 
clients. Our observations and experience as members of the Bar 
and State Board of Law Examiners of the State of New York 
established this proposition as a fact beyond argument. . .^ . 
That is also the concensus of opinion among the Bar Examiners 
of many, states." 

A number of women suggest modifications of their own train- 
ing; several night school graduates recommend the full-time 
course as preferable, with comments on the difficulty of combin- 
ing day-time employment with school at night. Graduates of 
shorter courses recommend three years of law. Several advise a 
more thorough training than theirs has been, in a better accred- 
ited school. 

The preference for the better schools is justified in practice. 
In common experience the best law offices draw their new recruits 
preferably from comparatively few leading schools. In the Case 
Method in American Law Schools, this fact is cited as evidence 
of the practical success of the case method, with the further com- 
ment, " Indeed the continually increasing influx of students into 
these schools constitutes the best proof of its practical success, 
especially in a country like America where there are no legal 
regulations requiring law school attendance as part of the prepa- 
ration of lawyers."^ 

Apprenticeship experience in a law office after completing the 
theoretical training is generally conceded to be an important 

part of the preparation for the practice of law. 
A clerkship with the proper attorneys is of in- 
valuable assistance; it may often mean the difference between 
success and failure. It has been suggested that the law school 
training tends to contribute power of analysis, reasoning and 
general familiarity with the authorities, while office training sup- 
plies technical proficiency, with actual responsibility in the details 
of practice, and develops the capacity for dealing with people. 

iDr. Josef Redlich, The Case Method in American Law Schools, 1914, 
p. 36, 

3 
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It is especially in this latter function that the office training re- 
tains a distinct advantage. 

There are certain conditions upon which the value of a clerk- 
ship depends. The more varied the practice of the otRce in 
which the clerkship is served, the better the experience gained. 
It is important that the duties assigned to the clerk should have 
variety and should entail initiative and the assumption of respon- 
sibility. Court experience is deemed especially valuable for the 
clerk. The character of the heads of the firm, the general atti* 
tude of the office toward the inexperienced worker and freedom 
from prejudice on the grounds of sex are essential factors. It 
is from those who have not had the chance to do independent 
work, or who have found their employers offering little oppor- 
tunity or encouragement that the few negative reports in regard 
to clerkship have come. 

There is a practical difficulty in finding sufficient apprentice- 
ship openings for young law graduates. This difficulty the 
development of legal aid societies will do much to solve, with 
their excellent opportunities for clerical training imder condi- 
tions which make for a practical comprehension at the beginning 
of the lawyer^s career of the primary concern of the profession, 
the fair administration of justice.. 

The following comments from women lawyers on their own 
experiences as clerks are suggestive of the kind of work done and 
its value: 

^^ Looked up law, wrote briefs and opinions, handled minor 
cases, helped in the preparation of major cases — ^all valuable." 

"Represented clients in courts of domestic relations, later as 
defender in boys' court (as representative of legal aid society)." 

" Prepared instruments, briefs and authorities. Better to have 
more court experience and if office had handled more varied types 
of work." 

" Stenography, preparation of pleadings and briefs, general 
office assistant and manager, also advised clients. I should have 
had more practice in court procedure." 
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Whether or not it is advisable to be equipped with stenography 
depends very largely on the personal factor involved. A good 
stenographer is such an asset in any office that there is a natural 
tendency on the part of the employer to use her capacities as 
stenographer to the neglect of her own development. If, how- 
ever, her ability for increased responsibility is recognized and 
given opportunity, stenography can be useful as an entering 
wedge. One woman lawyer feels that it has been a positive ad- 
vantage not to know stenography. Another has been advised 
by several men lawyers not to enter a law office as a stenographer. 
There are occasional instances in which law graduates have en- 
tered an office as stenographer and have found in their experience 
there all the advantage of clerkship. In most cases, however, it 
is not to be recommended as a wise start because of the great prob- 
ability of being held to, routine work and making slow progress. 

From the analysis of the training of women lawyers whose 
records have been received for this study, and from the advice 

they offer on the basis of experience, the con- 
clusions are that although success has been 
achieved with less, the most effective course of preparation for 
the practice of law consists of a college education in which his- 
tory and English are emphasized, a three-year course in a stand- 
ard law school, and a clerkship in a law office.^ 

1 See also Lauriz Void: Legal Preparation Tested by Success in Practice, 
Harvard Law Review, 33: 168u.l97, December, 1919. 



III. WOMEN ADMITTED TO THE BAR 

Reports as to the number of women admitted to the bar were 
secured from the Supreme Court, State Department, Board of 
Law Examiners, State Bar Commission, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, State Bar Association or Lawyer's Diary in the various 
states. There are elements of imcertainty in these records due 
to the fact that some of the women signed the register with ini- 
tials instead of their Christian names. In some states, also, 
examinations had been local and centralized records were com- 
paratively recent ; in one state it was necessary to address coun- 
ties. A few states give incomplete reports. In severa,l states 
the reports were made up by individual women lawyers; in all 
but two of these, their sources were authoritative. 

List 1 on page 126 records the number of women found to 
have been admitted in each state, with the number from each 
state who contributed information for this study. 

The earliest record found of the admission of any woman to the 
practice of law is that of Myra Bradwell, who was admitted by 
examination to the Illinois Bar in 1869. As late as 1894* Belva 
Lockwood, who had previously been admitted to the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia and had been the first woman 
to be admitted to the Supreme Court of the United States, was 
refused admittance to the bar in the State of Virginia, and the 
refusal was sustained by the Supreme Court of Appeals of the 
state. '^ 

Now women are eligible for admission in every state except 
Delaware. Three other states have admitted no women because 
none have applied, because application has been withdrawn, or 
because the one applicant to date failed to pass the examinations. 
In the fifty-one years since the date of the earliest record, the 
total number of women admitted to the bar as far as can be ascer- 
tained is 1599. 

36 
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The women who have submitted data for this study represent 
forty states and the District of Columbia ; two hundred and ten 
reported the date of their admission to the bar as follows : 



1869-1880 


1880-1890 


1890-1900 


1900-1910 


1910- 1020 


2 


5 


19 


53 


1S2 



One hundred and forty-one of these women are engaged in the 
practice of law. 

It is impossible to determine what proportion of the total num- 
ber of women admitted to practice is making vocational use of 
legal training, since follow-up records are very seldom kept. 
One state in which five women have been admitted reports that 
two are devoting a part of their time to practice ; a third prac- 
ticed for a short time and returned to teaching. In a state in 
which thirteen women have been admitted, seven are practicing, 
three are teachers. In another state twenty-one have been ad- 
mitted; three are practicing; one practiced two years; one is a 
court reporter ; three are employed in law offices ; one is a clerk 
in the legal department of a railroad company ; one is employed 
in a bond house; one is a stenographer; eleven have never prac- 
ticed. In a state in which fifty-seven women have been admitted, 
only three are now in actual practice. Removal and death ac- 
count for a number of losses. The net proportion of women 
admitted to the bar and applying their legal training is probably 
less than half. 

Women in the Practice of the Law 

The profession of the law is concerned with the administration 
of justice. The lawyer aids in administering a system of rules 

and principles for the just regulation of the 

General practice i . i. • xt_ • i . • ^±^^ i. 

conduct of men in their relations with each 

other, with the community, and with the state. 

The lawyer's work is made up of drawing legal papers — ^wills, 
deeds, mortgages, contracts ; writing pleadings and briefs ; estab- 
lishing claims and titles; administering estates; collecting ac- 
counts ; organizing and serving as counsel to corporations ; giv- 
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ing general legal advice; prosecuting and defending litigation. 

In each one of these kinds of work, cases arise of large variety 
in content, complexity and size. A lawyer's practice could in- 
clude all of these factors and be a small practice, or be entirely 
made up of only one of them and be a large practice. Women 
lawyers have demonstrated their ability to handle every kind of 
legal work. With some marked exceptions, however, they have 
not yet invaded the field of big business. A fair picture of the 
practice of women lawyers would be a complete cross-section of 
every phase of the law, but it would be a cross-section cut low 
across the smaller cases in each field. The reasons are clear. 
It is only fifty years since women began to practice law; 
the longer experience of men receives preference. Compara- 
tively few women have to date been admitted to the bar; they 
have had small opportunity to demonstrate ability. Their op- 
portunity for superior training has been limited. Tradition and 
prejudice have been against them; men have always been identi- 
fied with law and business, women have not. The practice of law 
is largely concerned with business matters ; in the business world 
in general women have just begun to enter upon responsibility. 
The world has grown accustomed to women as assistants in busi- 
ness but not as equals. Women are at a disadvantage in their 
social exclusion from important informal discussion of business 
matters at clubs and over lunch tables. It has also been sug- 
gested by some women lawyers that women have not been inclined 
or adapted to the manner of procedure of " doing your neighbor 
and doing him first " ; by others, that women are not so apt to 
feel the divine right of property which is the reason first and last 
for the business of law, and that experience may prove that the 
benefit resulting from the entrance of women into the profession 
will be to balance more evenly the consideration of the efi^ect of 
laws on property with consideration of the efi^ect on human lives. 

Patent Law. Specialization in the law, with few exceptions, 
is as yet based on the skill and taste of the individual practitioner 
rather than on inherent differentiation of subject matter or func- 
tion or technique or training in the law. One of these exceptions 
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is patent law; in this field there is a special subject matter, the 
application for patents, the prosecution and defence of litigation 
involving patents. Most technical and abstruse legal problems 
are involved, frequently also mechanics, electricity, chemical and 
metallurgical analysis. Four women whose records were received 
for this study are working in patent law. The work of two of 
them illustrates the value of special training for this work ; one 
without such training is in charge in a patent law office of fine 
detail and of certain work that requires care and experience as 
to formal affairs rather than technical training; the other has 
taken special training not only in patent law but in a school of 
technology also. Her work was widely commented upon some 
years ago when she defended successfully in the United States 
Courts a case in which fine technical distinctions as well as legal 
principles were involved and upon the outcome of which the very 
existence of a large business corporation depended. Her knowl- 
edge of mechanical and electrical engineering amazed the engi- 
neers and lawyers on the other side of the case. 

Admiralty Lcm, Admiralty law is recognized as a special 
field. It deals with the whole body of law relating to maritime 
affairs. No woman has been found to be specializing in this field, 
although w(»nen have handled admiralty cases and have written 
on the subject of admiralty law. Admiralty law requires a 
knowledge of the maritime laws of all countries and so is related 
to international law in which diplomats and statesmen must be 
versed. 

The Trial Lcmyer. The trial lawyer is in many instances a 
specialist who is employed by counsel to present cases at court. 
The trial lawyer does not as yet hold a position of as definite 
specialization or as much dignity as does the barrister in England 
or the avocat in France. The majority of American lawyers 
still combine court with office work and present their own cases 
at court. 

The Corporation Lawyer. There are other commonly accepted 
but less well defined specializations. The corporation lawyer 
devotes the major part of her practice to organizing, counseling. 
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defending and carrying out legal transactions for corporations, 
public and private. Many women report corporation law of one 
sort or another as included in their practice ; of very few, how- 
ever, does the major part of the practice consist of corporation 
matters. 

The Commercial Lawyer. Commerciial law, which has also 
been termed mercantile and business law, has been broadly defined 
as dealing with (1) the legal relation of buyer and seller, (2) 
the legal relation of debtor and creditor, (3) the law of business 
organization. The commercial lawyer may specialize in bank- 
ruptcy, she may be especially successful in collecting claims, or 
she may specialize in knowing local business conditions closely 
and providing credit information in regard to local merchants. 
Any one of these functions may, however, be included in a general 
practice. A number of women report commercial law as one 
element in their general practice. One woman with three years 
of experience in charge of the collection department of a success- 
ful commercial lawyer, has a practice made up very largely of 
collection and bankruptcy, but has also handled various kinds of 
civil and criminal work. 

The Real Estate Lawyer. The real estate lawyer is engaged 
largely in examining titles and in acting as trustee and thus hold- 
ing funds for investment. This work naturally brings her into 
close touch with both the buying and selling of real estate, so that 
she usually, herself, engages to some extent in that business. A 
number of women include real estate work in their practice. One 
of them, who handles all kinds of law work and never knows when 
she goes to her office what new thing is going to demand her 
attention, is finding real estate, together with her farm and saw- 
mill, so lucrative that she is turning over much of her law busi- 
ness to other members of the profession. 

The Tort Lawyer. The tort lawyer deals with damage suits ; 
she may be the plaintiff's lawyer, who does the work for those who 
are claiming damage, or the defendant's lawyer who does the 
work for those individuals or organizations that are sued for 
damage. The defendant's lawyer generally serves a liability or 
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insurance company, a corporation, or other employer. Although 
damage suits have frequently been handled by women lawyers, it 
has been as part of a general practice. No woman who reported 
for this study has specialized in this field. 

Civil and CrimirudPrctctice. The distinction between civil and 
criminal practice is generally recognized. In the criminal court 
the State is the plaintiff. The offense has been the violation of 
the peace and dignity of the people as a whole. The criminal 
law deals not only with serious crimes such as murder, burglary, 
larceny, assault and battery, but also with relatively trivial mat- 
ters such as selling without a license, violations of the road law, 
of the building or sanitary codes and with such lesser crimes as 
drunkenness, street-walking and vagrancy. 

Civil practice deals with the relations between persons or or- 
ganizations and is concerned with fair play to the individual. 
Its scope is much larger than that of criminal practice. 

Some women lawyers describe their practice as including both, 
and there are those who make a specialty of criminal law. A 
woman admitted to the bar in 1916 was interested in criminal 
law; she secured an introduction to a chief justice of a criminal 
court and took assigned cases for eight months; she is now 
practicing in a small town and defends practically all the crim- 
inal cases of the county. A number of women are doing criminal 
work for charity, one of whom devotes her whole time to it. 

In general there is a marked preference for civil practice. 
There are several reasons ; the ethics of the criminal law are more 
complicated; the lawyer is doubly responsible to his client, the 
defendant, and, as a member of the court and a citizen, to the 
State, the plaintiff, also. A large majority of criminal defend- 
ants are poor and cannot afford to employ counsel. It is the 
province of the court to assign counsel to their defense. This 
work, although it requires great responsibility and cost in money, 
time and toil, is usually voluntary except in murder cases. Prac- 
titioners at the criminal bar of the type the court likes to trusfr 
are few in proportion to the number of cases to be assigned. 
There has sprung up a small group of lawyers who make a pro- 
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fession of handling assigned cases. The temptation to try to 
get some money for the supposedly gratuitous services out of 
the defendant or his family and friends is enormous, so that 
" professional " assigned counsel have come to be classed as "jail 
lawyers," " harpies '* and " shysters." This fact, together with 
the strongly contrasting elaborate defense of occasional wealthy 
criminals, has lent an ill repute to the practice of criminal law. 
For this sore spot the most hopeful remedy promises to come from 
the defender system.^ 

Women lawyers especially have avoided the practice of crimi- 
nal law. Of the one hundred and three practitioners who gave 
the details of their work for this study, only four express a pref- 
erence for criminal work, fourteen include both criminal and civil 
work. Yet criminal practice has great social significance and 
offers much opportunity for constructive work. The defendant 
" may by conscientious and painstaking effort be saved not only 
from jail but from himself and for society. He may, because of 
his lawyer's carelessness or lack of resources, ability, vision or 
conscience, be turned into a criminal for life. . . . What most 
of all a guilty defendant needs is the advice of a high-minded 
lawyer."^ A woman lawyer points out other considerations 
which make for the conclusion that women should not arbitrarily 
exclude criminal law from their practice: 

" I have pointed out above that in civil cases a large percentage 
of women are involved. The same is also true as to criminal 
actions. While women are not always participants, the criminal 
prosecution is rare indeed in which at least one woman, if not 
more, is not interested in or affected by its determination — and 
most vitally! The criminal law, sad to say, is also far from 
being solely a man's business. 

" The lawyer in me naturally prefers to handle civil cases. I 
have tried many criminal cases, however, and I firmly believe that 
in cases where women and children are concerned a woman's point 

1 For a complete discussion of this matter see: Reginald Heber Smith, 
Justice and the Poor, 1919, Chap, xv; also, Mayer C. Goldman, The Public 
Defender, 1917. 

2 Prospectus of Voluntary Defenders' Committee, 1917. 
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of view should at all times be employed. An ideal practice in 
cases concerning women and children, and involying social as well 
as legal problems (as, in fact, most criminal actions do), is that 
of having both a man and woman judge hear and determine the 
case. This plan is being used in several cities in northwestern 
Canada. The incorporation and retention of the feminine point 
of view in all spheres of so-called public life is certainly needed." 
It should be noted also that in the case of several women law- 
yers who, as assistant prosecutor, have tried criminal cases, their 
work and the effect of their presence on the atmosphere of the 
court have been highly approved of by their constituency. 

Office and Court Work. The practice of the law is frequently 
analyzed as being divided into office work and court work. Many 
competent and successful lawyers, by the very nature of their 
work, seldom have occasion to carry a case into court. There is 
also a wholesome tendency at present to avoid litigation and sub- ^ 
stitute conciliation and arbitration. On the other hand, to limit 
oneself arbitrarily to office work may readily mean to include 
nothing more important and responsible than the more formal 
matters of the law. There is evident a tendency toward such 
limitation on the part of many women lawyers. 

A number of women make a specialty of abstracting and ex- 
amining titles to real estate. This is detailed work of a technical 
nature in which real estate law is involved. There is steady de- 
mand for it, and in some instances a good business has been 
developed on this basis. It is, however, work that is limited in 
range and interest and in itself does not require a complete legal 
training. It is often combined with conveyancing, assisting 
other lawyers in preparing cases, briefing, etc., or with probate 
work, real estate work, collections, or court reporting. 

Several women are doing primarily income tax work, which 
also requires care in detail and accurate acquaintance with a 
limited field. It is the opinion of some women lawyers that 
women are particularly well adapted to working with details; 
while others consider this adaptation a distinct limitation : ^^ Most 
women have a so-called feminine viewpoint, which is not so much 
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feminine as restricted from their lives and habits of thought: it 
causes too much attention to minor details to the obscuring of 
vital points — an almost fatal handicap." Women members of 
a law firm are in a large number of cases in charge of detailed 
office work. 

In a number of cases, office practice consists primarily of pro- 
bate work. This may mean routine work with simple cases, or it 
may mean the constructive administration of messy estates in- 
volving tangled relationships, or it may mean the prolonged care 
of a very few estates, involving various properties and compli- 
cated business connections. It is often naturally combined with 
real estate work. 

In many instances, also, office practice includes a large variety 
or an extensive range of work, which requires initiative and re- 
sponsibility as well as accuracy in technical matters. 

The antipathy of many women lawyers for court work is evi- 
dently due on the one hand to distaste, timidity, lack of confi- 
dence, shrinking from the nervous strain it entails. On the other 
hand, they have felt that to men all sorts of channels and avenues 
for advancement have been opened by politicians in power and 
that women have been handicapped in this intrigue. With equal 
suffrage, a number of women are experiencing a change in this 
situation. A considerable number of women lawyers have already 
demonstrated beyond question their ability to carry court work 
with success, and many bear witness to the fairness with which 
they have been received in court. The present tendency toward 
socialization of the courts and the law is significant. As this 
progresses, need will be felt for women as lawyers and judges, 
especially in cases where women or girls are witnesses or are 
being tried. 

Of immediate concern to women is the creation of special do- 
mestic relations courts in various centers, in whose jurisdiction 
are included all the difficulties between husband and wife; be- 
tween parent and child, illegitimacy, juvenile and contributory 
delinquency, guardianship, custody and adoption. In all these 
controversies the security of the home and the welfare of children 
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are involved and It is evident that a woman's point of view and 
judgment are essential in their solution. 

Generid Summary. In conclusion, one woman's discussion of 
her profession is quoted as a general picture of the lawyer and 
her work : " There exist two literary traditions about a lawyer — 
the first is the lawyer as a court advocate, a kind of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Daniel Webster tradition. People think of a lawyer as 
a person engaged in making eloquent speeches and that the abil- 
ity to make that kind of a speech and sway that kind of an 
audience is a primary requirement of a lawyer. As a matter of 
fact, only a very small percentage of the time of an ordinary 
lawyer is consumed in court work, and of the time consumed only 
an infinitesimal portion is engaged in making speeches. I don't 
think I have ever heard a lawyer make what you would really call 
a speech more than once or twice in my now quite long experience 
at the bar. 

" The second tradition, as most people think about the law, is 
that it is a scholarly, a dry-as-dust book-worm profession. They 
have a picture of the lawyer being a shaven, precise little man 
with a black string tie hunting up prestige out of Blackstone and 
other calf -skin volumes of no particular relation to life, through 
which and by which he hopes to govern and control modem Uving 
conditions. 

" Neither of these two pictures is in the least a true one of the 
sort of person that the lawyer is and the sort of work that a 
lawyer does. My pet definition of the lawyer is that he is a 
scientist, a specialist in the relationship of human action in civi- 
lized society. The lawyer doesn't come into existence because 
people are bad, because of wickedness and oppression and tyranny 
— ^he came into existence because the social forces which create 
society are as complex as the natural forces which govern ma- 
chinery and physiology and any other science. It is necessary 
to have a specialist in the human relationships which make up 
modem, complex, civilized society and we call him a lawyer. 

"... I don't know of anything that a lawyer doesn't have to 
do. Personally, I have rim restaurants and clothing manufac- 
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turing establishments. I have hunted homes for old ladies, seen 
to the adoption of children. I have defended people in the crim- 
inal courts. ... I have collected drafts on Manchuria that took 
fourteen months to collect on account of the war. I have dravra 
contracts and tried to break them. I cannot think of anything 
that I haven't done in the practice of the law. You have to be 
a business woman — ^not expert, not a specialist, but you have got 
to know how to hire specialists and how not to be taken in by the 
specialists you hire." 

The questionnaire which served as a basis for this study asked 
for a general statement as to the advantages and limitations of 

the law as a vocation for women. Various ad- 

Advantases and vantages to the individual were pointed out. 

Limitations of rr%\. i • • i. j.* • jj*j.* j. j.i. 

th D of io work IS mterestmg; m addition to the 

purely intellectual interest of legal thinking, 
for one who has tcuste for it, there is sAways a varied human 
interest attached to the work ; the profession is as broad and far- 
reaching as human activity, the same question seldom recurs, and 
human relationships are always involved. It is a vocation that 
provides steady opportimity for growth; the law offers a wide 
perspective of the progress of human development ; there is con- 
stant mental stimulus, training in values, and necessity for learn- 
ing to look at things from all sides and to develop constructive 
reasoning power and judgment. The independent position in 
society which any profession offers is an advantage, and the law 
frequently opens a path to political and judicial honors and the 
opportunity for public service. 

To the individual as a member of the social group, the practice 
of the law brings an association with events, and an understand- 
ing of and sharing in the world's work. The lawyer makes wide 
and taried human contacts, and learns to understand the ways of 
others and to cooperate. She gedns a knowledge of business and 
becomes conversant with its intricacies and fit to cope with them ; 
incidentally this experience becomes a qualification for the pro- 
tection of her own property. Many women emphasize ' as an 
advantage the fact that the practice of the law opens the best 
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possible means for constructive membership in the community. 
It develops an understanding of our social and civic institutions 
and offers a firm leverage for high citizenship and intelligent 
public service. The law is a key to all social problems ; one who 
is versed in it is well prepared to render effective service in their 
solution. 

The limitations pointed out by women lawyers are less inherent 
in the profession than in the general economic position of women. 
Inherent limitations are that the law is conservative; it empha- 
sizes precedent and retrospecti(Hi and, therefore, may be narrow- 
ing in its influence. For one who specializes there is danger of 
following a rut. ' As in other professions, it is hard to get started 
and takes long preparation and years of experience in order to 
become proficient. The law is in general not lucrative. The 
field is overcrowded with incompetents and overflowing with badly 
trained workers. To a person of the proper ability, fitness, and 
training, these limitations are, however, but a challenge. 

Women have found in the law to date all the limitations of a 
pioneer field. The law has to do largely with property and busi- 
ness and both are at present managed chiefly by men. Men 
lawyers naturally meet more men than women do, in business, in 
politics, and socially ; in the give and take of casual and informal 
association woman is at a disadvantage. Since she has less op- 
portunity to come in contact with prospective good clients, her 
field for getting business is limited; big cases are not entrusted 
to her; she has had small chance for a wide experience to date. 
Coincident with this, there has been a traditional prejudice 
against the professional woman. She must make her way by 
sheer effort and ability, the presumptions are never on her side. 
^ A man is naturally taken as competent, while a woman must dem- 
onstrate what she can do ; her mistakes are remembered a long 
time. 

It is very generally the experience and conviction of women 
lawyers, however, that there is a constantly increasing recogni- 
tion of the law as a vocation in which women may play an equal 
part with men ; and that ability to do the work well, regardless 
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of sex, is rapidly becoming the determining factor in success. 
This is especially true where women have become voters and 
serve as jurors. Many women have found great satisfa.ction in 
the practice of the profession and would choose it again with all 
the handicaps. 

There are various reasons for concluding that the opportunity 
for women lawyers is increasing and further that they are needed 
in the profession. Many cases need the viewpoint of women for 
handling to the best advantage. Though it is a new field it is 
one rather closely allied with the new duties and responsibilities 
now placed on woman. 

In 1917 Dean Pound interpreted the present stage of legal 
development as follows: ^^It is perhaps too soon to speak witK 
assurance about a process of development upon which we have no 
more than entered. But it seems reasonably clear that the sig- 
nificant interest for the present and for the immediate future is 
to be the social interest in the individual life, the claim of every 
individual to a full moral and social life, to a human life, and 
the interest of society in recognizing and securing it."^ 

In such a development, woman, with her fundamental appre- 
ciation of the value of human life, will be able to make an essen- 
tial contribution. 

There is increasing opportunity, however, only for the woman 
who has the requisite qualifications and who is well trained ; who 
^ is temperamentally and educationally fitted 

Qualifications £^^ ^j^^ profession. A lawyer of considerable 
required , . . 

experience finds a general misconception among 

women of what these qualifications are : " They think it requires 
superhuman intellect and a gift of oratory. Thus the humble- 
minded and hard-working types, who are just the ones most 
needed in the profession, stay out of it and the majority of those 
who think they could do well in it are conceited, anxious for the 
lime-light, and dream only of addressing juries and winning 
places in the woman's columns of papers and periodicals. Such 

1 Roscoe Pound, Address, Commercial Law League of America, Bulletin 
XXII, 1917, 608. 
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women fail and deserve to fail, and their transient presence in the 
profession is a hardship to the women who are trying to do solid, 
unpretentious, good quality work and who are trying to find 
women office assistants who can get down to brass tacks and know 
the difference between a receivership and a filing cabinet." 

To have a sincere interest in the law and a liking for it is con- 
sidered by some to be a sufficient qualification. Others indicate 
as primary the ability to lay a finger on the essential point of any 
situation ; the ability to reason logically as in mathematics. The 
virtues most often emphasized as requisite are patience, perse- 
verance, accuracy and self-control. An even temperament and 
the ability to defer judgment, are valuable equipment for the 
lawyer. A strong physique, poise and tact, alertness, industry, 
confidence, humor, are assets in this as in every field. 

A practical analysis of the qualifications required may be based 
upon the threefold capacity that the general practice of the law 
involves: (1) to be a good business getter involves the ability to 
meet people easily, to understand human nature, to make friends, 
to establish contacts, and implies all the qualities which make for 
the subtle total of a pleasing personality — good appearance, good 
breeding, interest in humanity, sympathy, intelligence, adapta- 
bility ; (2) a good ofiice lawyer requires the ability to work stead- 
ily and sustainedly; a clear, logical, analytical mind; good 
reasoning power, concentration, accuracy and thorough ac- 
quaintance with resources, as well as an understanding of human 
nature and ability to meet clients in counsel; (3) a good trial 
lawyer must be able to depend upon her self-control, confidence, 
tact, poise, ability to think quickly, clearness in expression, a 
sense of humor, ability to read human nature, and must know how 
to be a good loser. 

There is sufficient variation possible in the practice of the law 
so that many adaptations can be made according to preference, 
if the preparation is adequate. For one who is not adapted to 
getting business, there are in addition, salaried positions in vari- 
ous fields, in which legal training may be applied. 
4 
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Finally, as peculiarly essential in the law, are emphasized 
courage and sterling integrity, while above all a high sense of 
honor, and a desire for justice are fundamental. 

General Considerations. In considering how to get started in 
the law, various factors must be weighed^ — ^the character of the 

community chosen, the extent and kind of ac- 

How to get quaintances and contacts of the individual, her 

started i. /» • i -j. i.* i. 

previous experience, her financial situation, her 

personal qualifications. In a small community it is far easier 
to become acquainted and the quality of one's work becomes more 
readily known than in a large city. In such a community, the 
lawyer would naturally look forward to general practice rather 
than to any specialization. A quiet residential town would be a 
less favorable location for a lawyer than a city in which much 
business is transacted. The number of lawyers already estab- 
lished in proportion to the need for their services is to be consid- 
ered. Usually a county seat offers a good opportunity for legal 
work. In the south there is probably the least competition for a 
well-trained lawyer, but also more prejudice against women in 
the profession: the prejudice is least in the far west, the compe- 
tition keenest in the east where business opportunity is also prob- 
ably greatest. Since opportunity is so largely made on the 
basis of ability and training rather than found readymade, no 
one of these factors should outweigh, in choice of location, such 
other considerations as make for satisfactory living. 

AS in other professions, a lawyer may not resort to publicity 
methods. The quality of work done must attract clients. She 
will be intrusted with opportunity to demonstrate her ability in 
proportion to the number of acquaintances 3he has who will give 
or send her business. Any kind of experience or training that 
brings one in contact with other persons is considered valuable 
for a lawyer. A number of women lawyers advocate conscious 
effort to widen acquaintance through public activity, club life, 
etc., while the slow but sure method of careful, conscientious 

iSee also Richard Ames, Suggestions from Law School Graduates as to 
Where and How to Begin to Practice, Harvard Law Review, 27-260. 
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work, making good at humble work, shirking nothing, is always 
primarily emphasized. 

For one who has been employed in a law office before complet- 
ing preparation for practice, or for one who has been secretary 
to a judge or court official, it may be safe to open an independent 
office ; for one without similar experience, a period of apprentice- 
ship is essential ; it bears the same relation to the practice of the 
law as does the intemeship in a hospital to the practice of 
medicine. 

It is generally considered necessary to be financially secure for 
several years after beginning law work without depending upon 
the income from practice. The clerkship in a law office offers 
little income ; the returns from practice cannot be counted upon 
for several years, and a certain amount of equipment is needed in 
opening and maintaining an office. 

For success in practice it is not only necessary to be able to 
do business, but also to get business, for which quite different 
personal qualities are called into play as has been indicated. A 
person with ability to handle any work well and who therefore can 
develop confidence as people come to know her, but who lacks 
social initiative, has a better chance of success in working her 
way up in a law firm where contacts will largely be made for her. 
A good mixer can more confidently open an independent office. 
The person with taste and ability primarily for the more tech- 
nical features of legal work will devote herself to abstracting, 
briefing, digesting, law library work, while one who is chiefly 
interested in the social aspects of the law will turn to work in a 
legal aid society or public defender organization. 

Methods of Startmg, The great majority of women lawyers 
emphasize the advantage for any beginner of experience in a 
well-established firm in any capacity whatever, in order to become 
familiar with procedure, to gain practical experience, to make 
contacts, to learn how to handle a case, and how to deal with men 
and to gain clients. Her progress will depend upon how useful 
she makes herself. She is advised to work hard to make herself 
invaluable, to underestimate no opportunity however slight. The 
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better known the lawyers with whom she works, the more general 
their practice, and the readier they are to recognize ability re- 
gardless of sex, the more advantageous is her position. Women 
who have started in this way have been given increasing responsi- 
bility and in time have become junior and, in a number of 
cases, regulfiu: members of the firm. Any lawyer, man or woman, 
is fortunate to start with a well-established and reputable law 
firm, and usually looks forward to from three to fifteen years of 
comparative apprenticeship before becoming a member of the 
firm. In some cases it has been possible to form a business alli- 
ance with a well-established firm with the understanding that a 
certain class of the work should be given to the newcomer ; or an 
arrangement has been made to have a desk in the office of an 
established firm with an income based on work done. 

It is not easy for a young woman law graduate to find a posi- 
tion in a law office. It usually requires a long, patient search ; 
recently a woman gave fourteen months to this search and was 
then rewarded by having a choice of two openings. It is, how- 
ever, less difficult than it was ten years ago and becomes easier 
with the success of every woman lawyer. The difficulty is due to 
the facts that there is a preference for students from the best law 
schools, two of which do not admit women; that there is strong 
competition with many young lawyers seeking to enter law 
offices ; and that, as in business, women are still newcomers in the 
field and tradition is against them. 

The value of apprenticeship training in legal aid societies has 
already been referred to. Such apprenticeship offers an admir- 
able way to get started in that it provides varied practical expe- 
rience as well as great opportunity for service and a compre- 
hensive conception at the beginning of practice of the relation 
and obligation of the profession to society. 

The means suggested for securing openings are : a good record 
in law school, the recommendation of the law school, registering 
in a law office before beginning to study, the recommendation of 
friends, advertising in law journals, but above all, tireless per- 
sonal application with the slow, monotonous door of legal stenog- 
raphy only as a last resort. 
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The income for both men and women in a beginning position 
in a law ofSce is low. Many have been glad for the opportunity 
without any financial return; others have received from $10 to 
$25 a week. Since the war the minimum is usually not less than 
$15 a week. Salary is considered secondary to the standing of 
the firm. 

Where little encouragement and chance for advancement are 
given, there is danger of dropping into a routine position and 
remaining a clerk with minor responsibilities and little develop- 
ment. Because this danger is especially imminent for women in 
law offices, many strongly advise opening an independent office, 
either at once or, preferably, after one to five years of experience 
in a law office. To some the best plan seems to be to get expe- 
rience before admission to the bar and open an independent office 
immediately after completing preparation. This method insures 
independence but also entails risks which must be courageously 
faced ; it necessitates the ability to finance the overhead expense 
of office maintenance and the required library, as well as the 
usual starvation period. This method is recommended with 
qualifications: "It depends so very much upon personal rela- 
tions, financial possibilities, family loyalty, and the community. 
All through, law is peculiarly personal.'* 

Particularly for the young lawyer in her own office, conscien- 
tious, devoted work is essential. A reputation is built up grad- 
ually in accordance with the quality of work done. "I have 
found that strict application to work, well prepared cases, 
promptness and hard work in general count, and these are the 
only things that do count," is a comment frequently made in vari- 
ous forms. It is usually easier to make headway by opening an 
office in conjunction with a partner. 

Private charity practice has been advised as a means of gain- 
ing experience and an opportunity to demonstrate ability. A 
few women lawyers have begun in this way and have rendered 
admirable service and secured valuable experience. Independent 
charity work outside of an organization, however, is very apt to 
lead only to more of its own kind. 
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It is also occasionally recommended that a beginning lawyet^ 
seek a public position in order to have opportunity to become 
known and to develop contacts; income would be assured and 
there would be time for study. The danger here is that of be- 
coming so entangled politically as to make it difficult to build up 
a business and a reputation on the only sound basis, that of able 
service rendered. 

It is generally agreed that some thorough, inclusive experience 
in general practice is fundamental as a basis for specialization. 

Only by general experience can particular lines 

Specialization ^ * m j-uj* j j j.j.i. 

of interest be discovered and no matter how 

specialized an office has become, its work rests on a comprehen- 
sion of the whole field of law. 

There is nothing in the fifty years of experience of women 
lawyers to indicate that they are, as women, better adapted to 
any one kind of legal work than to another. In answer to the 
inquiry as to the special fields in which the best opportunities for 
women lie, the answer from women lawyers in general is: all 
branches; according to her interest, personality and training; 
any that she has special fitness for, depending upon individual 
temperament and equipment. It is a common judgment that 
women have succeeded most conspicuously in real estate and pro- 
bate matters, but that this situation is neither inherent nor per- 
manent. Many recommend probate work for women as clean, 
easy and lucrative, as adapted to her faculty for detail; it is 
also pointed out, however, that it is less interesting and less like 
practicing law. Work in domestic relations is also repeatedly 
mentioned as a field for women, though a number prefer to 
avoid it. 

Many urge that office work is preferable to court work for 
women. The practice of women lawyers on the whole indicates 
this preference, although it is not always based so much on 
inherent interest as on expediency. In France the opposite situa- 
tion holds. A woman may not become either a notaire, who 
draws legal papers and is a business lawyer, nor an avoue, who 
advises as to litigation ; an avocat, who presents cases before the 
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court, she may, however, be, and a number of French women have 
availed themselves of this privilege. 

From two law schools the following comments on the best op- 
portunities for women have been received: **It is much more 
difficult for a woman lawyer to secure a satisfactory business than 
in most other occupations into which women go. There are 
probably no branches of really remunerative practice in which 
it would be thought that a woman lawyer could do better than a 
man, and in regard to most of them the contrary widely prevails 
both among men and women. The nature of much of the work 
done by lawyers lends some support to this opinion.. It is very 
rare that a woman makes even a second-rate success as an inde- 
pendent practitioner, chiefly due to reasons not at all connected 
with her ability to study law entirely satisfactorily. Perhaps 
the most promising strictly legal field for women is that of pre- 
paring and arguing appeals in our higher courts in the offices 
of other lawyers. This becomes fairly well paid, and involves 
the exercise of a maximum of purely legal ability and a minimum 
of the powers of negotiation, compromise, and other practical 
dealings with a world of affairs dominated by men and men's 
ways of thinking and acting.*'^ 

"It is my individual opinion that women graduates make a 
mistake in supposing that they are better fitted for successful 
office practice than for court practice. I think quite the reverse 
is the truth- I suggest, therefore, the association of the young 
woman law graduate with a law office which will give her an 
opportunity to do court work. Above all things she should avoid 
becoming a combination of stenographer and office clerk; this 
is a blind alley from which she will never emerge. , . . The 
question that interests me most is as to the future of the young 
woman lawyer. I base my opinion that it will lie in court work 
not upon what women have accomplished in trial work, because 
most of them have not had the audacity to undertake it. My 
opinion is based upon my own studies in the psychology of the 
sex and twenty-five years in active practice in the courts. That 

1 Letter from Dean, Law School, University of Chicago. 
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is to say, I know the elements that make for success in court prac- 
tice. Many women possess all the qualities which make for 
success in a greater degree than most men."^ 

There is very little consensus of opinion as to the time required 
for becoming self-supporting in the practice of the law, which is 

a further indication that the personal factors. 
Time required gQ, difficult to estimate, are very important ones. 

self-suDDortine ^* ^^ ^^ opinion of a number that with some 

practical experience, good knowledge and one 
or more interested friends, it is quite possible to be self-support- 
ing from the start. Other estimates as to time required range 
from a few months to a year ; ^ to 3 years under the most favor- 
able conditions ; 6 years to get a good start ; 8 to 10 years, if 
ever ; 10 years for a man, they say, for a woman probably longer. 
The summary of forty-eight definite answers is as follows : 

Time Number of Estimate 

At once 9 

3-6 months 1 

5 months 1 

6 months 3 

6 months-1 year 1 

1 year S 

1-3 years 1 

1-3 years 1 

1-6 years 1 j 

9 years 9 l 

2-3 years 3 | 

3 years C i 

5 years 8 | 

5-6 years 1 \ 

8-10 years 1 , 

10 years 1 

I 

Only fifty-one women who are practicing law have reported on 

their incomes. No one of them has been admitted to the bar | 

earlier than 1890 ; six had been admitted in the 
Income ^^^^^^ ^^^^ ^gg^ ^^ ^g^^^ ^j^j^^ ^^^^ jqqq ^ 

1910, thirty-seven from 1910 to 1920. One woman is doing ( 

1 Letter from Dean, Law School, National University. ' 
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charity work entirely, another feels that she has made a modest 
living, another a good living although she started very late ; one 
considers lavr more remunerative than teaching, another esti- 
mates it as above the average of the best paid occupations in 
which women are engaged. 



No. 
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A woman who has recently entered the practice gives a record 
of her income for the first five months : first month, $1.25 ; second 
month, $22.50; third month, 0; fourth month, $18.50; fifth 
month, $50 ; proceedings worth $150 are started. After twelve 
years of practice, a woman moved to a distant state where in the 
first month after her new office was opened there was no income ; 
second month, $14 ; third month, $19.25 ; fourth month, $244.30 ; 
fifth month, $149.50; sixth month, $115.35. A woman with 
previous business experience had an income of $405 in the first 
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year of practice. She set out to make and save $10,000 in ten 
years and did it in eight. One who earned $1600 the first year 
feels she has become very successful. Several rather recent 
graduates earning $1200 have faith that there is no limit to the 
possibilities of their income. 

A table indicating the income of women lawyers in various 
fields of work will be found on page 126. The preceding table 
shows incomes stated by women in general practice, arranged 
according to the decades in which they were admitted to the bar. 
It is true of men, as well as of women, that many who have 
studied law are not actively practicing law. It has already been 

estimated that not more than one-third to one- 
Why many wo- j^a.lf of the women law graduates are making 
men lawyers are .. , t j.« i» i.i_ • i i . • • 

not Dracticine vocational apphcation of their legal training 

and that less than one-half of the women ad- 
mitted to the bar are practicing law. 

The reasons are probably largely similar in the case of both 
men and women. The first reason given by women lawyers is 
that the difficulties and discouragements met in entering the field 
are too great. It is not easy to get established ; the work is hard 
and exacting, many grow disheartened waiting for success. In 
some localities women have suffered from professional loneliness, 
finding lawyers conservative and in large numbers anti-feminist; 
in others, there has been the friendliest cooperation. With the 
exception of the states on the western coast, women lawyers in 
America still meet considerable prejudice. Politics have been 
all in favor of the men, a situation which is changing with the 
gradual effectiveness of equal suffrage. 

Another important reason why many are not practicing is that 
financial returns are unsatisfactory; they cannot afford to as- 
sume office maintenance and buy the necessary law books; they 
need to earn a living after the expensive course of training ; they 
dare not gamble with c'hances because of obligations and respon- 
sibilities ; therefore, they prefer a certain income at the start and 
are earning more elsewhere. 

A third reason rests in personal qualifications; timidity, lack 
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of initiative and confidence, lack of faith have led to failure. 
There are some who lack aim and serious-mindedness, and who 
are considered as injurious to the cause of those in the profession 
with earnest purpose. Some find they are not suited to the prac- 
tice of the law ; their interest in legal study is not continued in its 
practical application. 

Some have studied for other purposes than to practice — for 
managing their own incomes, for training or culture, or as a fad. 
Others are financially independent and not compelled to earn a 
livelihood. Health has in some cases prevented the fulfillment of 
plans. Finally, marriage has for many women made it unat- 
tractive or undesirable or impossible to carry on the practice of 
law. 

Many of these reasons could have been foreseen, with a great 
saving of time and misdirected effort and energy. As to mar- 
riage and its relation to the profession, a separate question was 
addressed to women lawyers. All women lawyers agree in up^ 
holding marriage and the home as the basis of society and do not 
advise sacrificing marriage for vocation. There is an even divi- 
sion of opinion as to the relation between marriage and vocation. 

By the first group, marriage is in itself considered a vocation, 
and the moral, religious, domestic and social claims upon a mar- 
ried woman, as society is still ordered, are deemed prohibitive of 
devotion to the practice of law successfully after marriage. It 
is granted, however, that business women are better prepared for 
marriage than society women ; also, that a woman should be pre- 
pared in some way to support herself. None is certain of mar- 
riage : those who do marry are frequently called upon to support 
themselves, their children, and their husbands. 

The second group has faith in the readjustments of society 
which we are experiencing and does not find vocation and mar- 
riage incompatible, for modem conditions are such that a mar- 
ried woman can manage both home and office. Social readjust- 
ments and labor conditions will compel homekeepers to simplify 
and specialize their business. The time of the average housewife 
is taken up more with the house than with the family, except 
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when the children are small. If she earns a living wage, she can 
afford to pay a living wage in order to have the burden of the 
house lifted from her. The difficulty is not so much that of 
combining vocation and marriage as it is the attempt of the pro- 
fessional woman to be at the same time professional nurse, nur- 
sery maid, working housekeeper, cook, seamstress and general 
domestic servant, or any one of these things. Nor does there 
seem to be any reason why the relations of a woman to her hus- 
band or of a mother to her children should involve ordinarily any 
or all of these pursuits and details. It conduces to the efficiency 
and happiness of most women to retain their profession after 
marriage if they can earn enough to supply their places ade- 
quately at home. A woman can do better by her family by keep- 
ing up her vocation ; it is more important to bring to one's chil- 
dren a live interest in and understanding of the world than to be 
always at home to amuse them. On the other hand, the expe- 
riences of the matron are an asset in professional life. 

Thirty-seven women lawyers who replied are themselves mar- 
ried and working out this prd[>lem practically. Twelve are prac- 
ticing with their husbands, twenty-five independently. The care 
of children is the crucial question. Suggestions for its solution 
are offered ; adequate help, part-time employment in the vocation, 
an intermission in the vocation with resumption after the chil- 
dren reach a certain age. The experiences of three women are 
illustrative. 

" I believe I have solved it in my case. I never entirely gave 
up my work although I have three small children. I have had 
competent help in the house and feel that I can do better by my 
family to keep my vocation and hire some of the other work done, 
and then can do better with the children when I am at home." 

" As I did, by marrying, rearing a family first and then taking 
up the law as a serious enterprise." 

" I am married and have two children. It seems to me that a 
woman should be able to devote about two-thirds of her time and 
energies to vocation and still fulfill every duty to home and chil- 
dren. By letting someone inferior in brains do all the drudgery 
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while she devotes herself to the education and mental and moral 
training of her children, she should be a far better wife and 
mother than the old-fashioned woman." 

Solution of the relation of marriage and vocation will lie in 
the working out of social conditions which as yet are based on a 
division of work theoretically adapted to the past. We are in a 
transition period when adjustments are experimental, but there 
is every indication that society is taking account of and grad- 
ually providing for the utilization of varied individual capacity, 
regardless of traditionally established limitations. There is 
every reason why a woman should make a f ar-reachng plan for 
her vocation as does a man; need for individual adjustments 
arises for both, but it can not be foreseen and a long plan for 
the investment of capacity and energy is essential in order to 
meet the need for adjustments adequately as well as for the 
fundamental ends of service and satisfaction in life. 

The women law students prior to 1900 were chiefly pathfinders. 

Some of them never undertook the practice of law ; some became 

111 t fo of ^^^^^^'^^ ^^^ spent much energy in securing 

the experience opportunity for study and the legal right to 

of women admission to the bar where it did not yet exist. 

lawyers Others struggled against prejudice in their 

practice, or devoted themselves to propaganda in general for 

greater economic and civic equality for women. 

The following quotations are suggestive of the experience of 
these earlier women lawyers: **I have worked hard and as I 
round out my three score years and ten I often realize that I am 
aweary ; but it has been and is interesting and worth while, every 
bit of it.'' " I never practiced my profession for which I have 
a profound respect and preference." " I graduated in 1898 and 
my experiences can have no value for the graduate of today. 
Conditions were wholly different," is a comment frequently re- 
peated. 

A number of the earlier women students of law practiced with 
their husbands or assisted their lawyer husbands while they them- 
selves were not admitted to the bar. 
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To a larger degree than in more recent years, practitioners 
found it necessary to develop side lines ; ^^ This is what my office 
consists of, I am a notary, a lawyer, an insurance agent; my 
office is a collecting agency, an advertising agency, a rent col- 
lecting agency, and, lastly, I manage a theatre. The legal pro- 
fession and the bar do not give women a very cordial welcome 
and they particularly, to use a slang expression, have to *get 
there' themselves,'* writes a woman admitted in 1897 and located 
in a small town — yet what she would have liked best to follow is 
criminal law. 

Many of the earlier women lawyers did a great deal of charity 
work, giving legal aid especially to women who had no means to 
employ anyone to help them. 

A number of women of this earlier period also had fine success 
in the direct practice of law. An illustration is the record of a 
college graduate who prepared for her profession in two law 
schools. She borrowed the money to go to law school and paid 
it back out of her professional earnings which were $1,800 the 
first year and $3,500 the second. She opened her own office at 
once upon being admitted to the bar in 1897. After twenty 
years of general practice she was independent and devoted prac- 
tically all her time and energies to war relief work. She be- 
longed to a well-known family and clients came at once. She 
advises women to enter the law if they want to work assiduously 
and forsake all else. A general college course with all possible 
training and experience in law school and office is the preparation 
she recommends. " The profession is an exacting one, but gives 
good financial return for ability, perseverance, honesty and char- 
acter. It depends entirely upon the woman herself whether she 
can succeed. The particular habits of mind of the woman will 
determine the branch of the law in which she will be most success- 
ful exactly the same as with a man. A woman is always at a 
disadvantage because the public generally would be afraid to 
trust her in a business proposition, at least until her reputation 
was established. To be a lawyer requires more than brains, — 
courage, self-confidence, tact, all the qualities which make success 
in a man lawyer." — Pennsylvania. 
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While similar limitations are encountered almost anywhere, it 
is in the south that women are evidently still in the earliest pio- 
neer stage in entering the law, as the following quotations illus- 
trate. " Although quite a number of women in Kentucky have 
been admitted to the bar there are very few in the practice. The 
only other one I know of is working with her husband while I 
work with my father. A woman should have more ability than 
the men that go into it because she is fighting against odds and 
her success will depend on her ability to convince the public of 
her equal or superior ability ; they have to be shown. One of the 
queer things about my experience has been the general opinion 
that a woman lawyer is a wonder and yet not really to be taken 
seriously.'* 

" In the first place the women who have entered this profession 
can hardly be taken as representatives of a type, but are rather 
individualistic, or I had almost said, abnormal, being made so 
either by some inherited trait or some accident of training that 
led them to choose this profession. In my case I did not choose 
the profession. I drifted into it. I inherited, I flatter myself, 
a fairly good legal mind from my father. I grew up in a house- 
hold of brothers and boy cousins getting in that way the habit of 
looking at everything .from a man's point of view. Then I was 
for years before our state admitted women to the bar, private 
secretary to one of the best lawyers in Georgia. I studied law 
simply because I had a hungry mind and found it interesting. 
When our state admitted women to the bar, I was the first woman 
to take the state examination, or one of the first two. 

" Up to the present time, I have done no actual court house 
practice. I find the oflice work pleasant, fascinating and rea- 
sonably remunerative but to be perfectly frank, I do not think 
our section of the country is ready, quite yet, to make easy 
sailing for a woman lawyer. To put it in a nutshell, I would 
not advise any young woman to study law with a view of prac- 
ticing it below the Mason and Dixon line for the next generation 
at least.'' 
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An Alabama woman, on the other hand, who has practiced 
since 1908 writes: *^I never had any reason to feel that I had 
less chance than the men except that I was more in the public 
eye, being the only woman lawyer, and therefore could not learn 
by mistakes, but must learn everything first. It made it harder 
for me, but easier for the women who will come after me." 

It is the work of able women who inspire confidence that is 
changing the attitude of prejudice as nothing else can change 
it. A woman practicing in Missouri had taken a business course 
and a college course and had studied law with the purpose of 
becoming a court reporter. She secured, however, a position as 
stenographer and law clerk in the office of a law firm where she 
worked three years, although much time was taken up with the 
routine of detailed oflice work and there was not the fullest coop- 
eration on the part of the employer. She was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1918. She now has her own office. She designates con- 
tract suits, collections, divorces, damage suits as describing the 
type of work she handles. She considers the law a very good 
vocation for women. "It is getting better each year as the 
public begins to get used to women in every line of work. It 
opens up a field in which there is more to be done to alleviate the 
present condition of women than in any other. It is a dignified 
profession calling for the exercise of the greatest intellectual 
capacities. The newness of the field for women is its chief limi- 
tation. Men have greater chances, the chances of women are 
increasing. The advertisement newspapers give to the women 
who are practicing offsets to a small extent the advantage the 
men have. The chief advantage of the men lies in the fact that 
business is still so largely in the hands of men, who, as yet, turn 
their legal business to men.'' The qualifications she considers 
essential, are absolute self-control under any condition, pleasing 
personal appearance — especially neatness, jovial nature, moral 
courage and stick-to-itiveness under reverses. 

From almost every state in the south have come reports of 
women, most of them admitted to the bar in very recent years, 
who are practicing law, in some cases with husband, father or 
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brother but frequently alone. They frankly face the odds 
against them but agree in at least fairly optimistic estimates of 
their work. 

" For the woman qualified by temperament and otherwise, who 
is content with a modest Kving after some jears of waiting, it 
offers about as satisfactory returns as the average vocations pur- 
sued by women plus the touch of rare himian interest.'* 

'* To the woman who is naturally fitted for the study of the 
law and is willing to wait patiently for results after years of 
preparation, if she engages in independent practice, the law is 
a wonderful field offering endless possibilities of growth and 
achievement.*' 

The chances of women in the practice, with equal preparation 
and earnestness of purpose are probably better on the western 
coast than in any other part of the country. It is from there 
that comments like the following have chiefly come : ** The aston- 
ishing thing to me has always been how few western men have 
any prejudice whatever against women lawyers. Rarely do I 
find a judge or a client or asslociate counsel who has the old time 
prejudice against women in public life. The chances are better 
for men because few young women will devote themselves suffi- 
ciently to the law to make a success of it." — California. 

" There has been no recent prejudice against women in legal 
practice here." — Oregon. 

" In the state of Washington chances are equal — ^the western 
people seem to pay no attention to sex and the women have no 
harder time building up a practice than do the men." 

*^ With the training and ability of man, woman has an equal 
chance." — Oregon. 

The fact that returns are almost inevitably slow at the start 
and that she had not recognized this and could not wait, was the 
f imdamental difficulty in the following experience : 

" I worked at stenography for years, always in law offices. I 
have h«id three years academic work at the University of Cali- 
fornia. During my marriage I completed the law course at 
Washington University. After my husband's death, I under- 

5 
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took to support my child and myself. Theoretically, it seemed 
easy. I had splendid letters from my University ; the professors 
thought all I needed to do was to apply. I found that law clerks 
(not stenographers), those who run the errands and look up au- 
thorities in the library, and fill out forms, etc., received $50 per 
month. Some law firms paid nothing at all, secured these serv- 
ices in return for office room, telephone, etc., and the opportunity 
to get practical experience. The positions at $50 per month 
were very few and were all filled by men. I was well-known, and 
thoroughly investigated conditions with all the best firms. I 
was forced back to stenography. I got a position in a law ofllce 
doing legal stenography. I was at first paid $90 (in 1916) and 
later $100. After about a year I was occasionally allowed to 
draw pleadings, eitc, but by this time I was so disgusted and 
generally worn out that I cared very little for these unimportant 
opportunities. I answered an advertisement of a lawyer in a 
small town in Idaho who wanted a law clerk. I found that as 
he was in a miserable little place with no advantages it was diffi- 
cult for ham to get men to come there and the war had further 
increased that difficulty. I determined to take this chance. I 
went there at $125 per month. There were scarcely any univer- 
sity people in the town, and there was no prejudice at all against 
my doing the work. There I worked at every branch of the law 
that came into the office, and gained in six months more valuable 
information than I had acquired in the four years of college and 
the year in the large law office. 

"My salary was increased to $150 and I could possibly have 
gradually reached $200. I had plenty of experience and could 
have learned my work. I knew, however, that if I spent many 
years of my life there I was sentenced to remiain there always 
as it would be too late for me to establish myself elsewhere, and 
my child must be educated. I oame to California. The war 
was on. I had no difficulty in entering the largest firm here at 
$150 per month, but it was as a stenographer, with the under- 
standing that I was to write briefs and do similar work. There 
was no possibility that I was able to find, of getting an oppor- 
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tunity to practice. Even the brief work waus very Httle, because 
most of my time was taken in clerical work. I was forgetting 
everything I knew. I did some digesting and brief writing in 
the evenings to supplement my income and after six months, I 
was offered a position as secretary to the presiding justice of a 
superior court at a salary of $126 per month. I took the posi- 
tion gladly for the experience and the knowledge of California 
law which I would gain. It proved most delightful and instruct- 
ive. Within six months I was appointed official reporter and 
secretary to the presiding justice at $3,000 per year. I am 
sure that I could not do better in any way. I do stenography 
and reporting, but I also Jiave an opportunity to use my legal 
training in legal research work in the library. At least half of 
my time is spent in such work and this has continued for a year 
and a half. I am acquiring a thorough familiarity with Cali- 
fornia decisions and practice but I am sure that I could not make 
my living here or elsewhere in the practice of law and I shall 
never try.'' 

A different experience is that of another woman who entered 
the law with a similar economic problem : 

"Nothing would have made a lawyer out of me but necessity — 
my husband's failing health and five children to feed, clothe and 
educate. It depends on the woman. For myself, I am able to 
earn after six years practice, between three and four thousand 
dollars per year with an increajsing practice as a coutitry lawyer 
— as well or better than the average country lawyer in Cali- 
fornia. Like a country doctor, I have every imaginable kind of 
business — I have handled criminal and civil practice, mostly 
civil; land law, probate practice, considerable work in adjusting 
property rights of women, counsel and ad\dce to business men 
and friends, considerable irrigation and damage suit practice. 

**I had been a public school teacher for ten years and had 
long training in political and suffrage public speaking. I did 
magazine story writing while raising my children before I en- 
tered the law. I entered my husband's office at first with the idea 
of only doing clerical work. After three months' study, I 
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passed the state bar examination and have been in actiye prac- 
tice ever since. I was at iihe time forty years old. 

^^ I had had the benefit of my husband's study and experience 
ever since my marriage; besides I had done a great deal of law 
reading at home. The examiners complimented me on my ex- 
amination. I have studied ever since and expect to continue 
studying as long as I practice.'' 

Her advice to young lawyers is, " Begin by entering a repu- 
table law office, work from the ground up, study, observe, make 
yourself invaluable, shirk no responsibility, get every possible 
bit of experience in open court work. Be honest with yourself, 
your clients, your employers and the court. The reward will 
come inevitably ; I would give this advice to a young man also. 
It takes a man about five years to build up a good practice if he 
starts alone unaided. I can't believe a woman can succeed in 
less time." 

That Ideal and individual factors are important in modifying? 
experience is illustrated by the contrasting cases of two women 
lawyers in the second and largest cities of a middle western state. 
Both are college graduates with some graduate work. Both 
specialized in English and history and both completed a law 
course with the degree of LL.B. Both had been teachers before 
studying law. Both advise a broad cultural education with prac- 
tical experience in a law office. They were admitted to the bar in 
1908 and 1914 respectively. This difference in time, although 
not great, is doubtless also one of the causes for the differences 
in experience. 

The first started by having a desk in her father's office: "I 
never got any further than being a hanger-on. If I had to do 
it over again I would try going into partnership with another 
woman in an office where there were no men lawyers. In the 
middle west at the present time the law is not a practical thing 
for women to take up. About the only clients I had during the 
five years I attempted to practice, aside from clients turned over 
to me by my f aiiher's law firm, were women whose proposed di- 
vorce suits were so dirty that I could not bring myself to handle 
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iihem. The practice of law has to do largely with business and 
property. At present property and business are mostly in the 
hands of men. Even property owned by women is usually under 
control or influence of their men relatives. Now since men have 
less confidence in the ability of women than in that of their own 
sex they are very slow to entrust anything of real importance to 
women lawyers. Of course, women who are trained for it can 
always get title examining, collecting, and small office jobs bo 
do. But that is the dfoh-washing of the law and after all your 
expensive training you do not make any more than you would 
at dressmaking or stenography. I revised a law book, bringing 
it up to date with recent enactments of the legislature. I also 
served as a clerk to the charter commission. In both these my 
legal training was indispensable." There are now no women 
lawyers practicing in her city. 

The second had the advantage of a somewhat wider experience 
in newspaper work and in lecturing and organizing for woman 
suffrage in connection with her teaching. She was located in a 
city in which several other women were practicing law. She 
began independently a private practice which came to include 
probate work, juvenile court work, corporation advice and or- 
ganization, constitutional law and municipal law. She has been 
appointed assistant county prosecutor and has filled that position 
with distinction. Although it is her opinion that for a long time 
to come the more lucrative part of the law practice would be in 
the hands of men lawyers, the law is " an excellent profession for 
women. It is not only a highly paid profession but through 
mastering of the law great opportunities for public service pre- 
sent themselves. The disadvantages are the controversial nature 
of the practice and consequent association with characters not of 
the best type. This need not, however, affect the woman herself. 
The law deals with the biggest problems of human life. From 
legal study one can fit herself for statesmanship. Without 
legal study the person who is greatly interested in public move- 
ments and the progress toward democracy, is handicapped. To- 
^y opportunities exist for women in every branch of legal prac- 
tice, commercial, probate and criminal.'' 
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An instance of entering law by way of stenography is the fol- 
lowing : " I began in a country law office where I did everything 
from sweeping and dusting, if necessary, to trying law suits be- 
fore justices of the peace. I got to be a good court reporter, 
made lots of money reporting cases before referees, and later was 
appointed court reporter, the first woman in the county to receive 
such an appointment. Later, when studying law at Washing- 
ton, I wias in the United States Government service until gradua- 
tion, when I entered a firm in New York City. I am now in pri- 
vate practice of law for myself — everything from collections to 
arguing cases in the United State Supreme Court, departmental 
practice in Land Office, Patent Office, Pension Bureau, etc. I 
have a nice probate pitactice and get a good remuneration from 
investing clients' money. Many opportunities come of picking 
up a few hundred dollars on deals of real estate. Personality is 
a more potent factor in a profession than in bu<siness, and ' luck ' 
as elsewhere plays such an important part that to me it seems 
unimportant what another's experience has been — I have seen 
one man fail where another made a success, so with women." — 
D. C. 

Characteristic illustrations of success in the practice of law 
among women admitted to the bar in recent years are these three : 

1. Training: High school, bookkeeping in business school, 
college specializing in Greek and Latin with secondary interest 
in mathematics and astronomy, law school. " Up to the time I 
began my strictly professional work, all of my schooling went 
toward satisfying what for want of a better name we will call 
intellectual curiosity. What that curiosity will demand in vari- 
ous individuals is, of course, quite as varying as the individuals, 
but I thoroughly believe in satisfying it so far as possible and 
also in giving enough training for a general social and scientific 
outlook before entering upon professional training (I mean so- 
cial in its generic sense, neither society nor social work)." 

Experience : Some private tutoring and various kinds of stu- 
dent service positions while in school, including there some library 
work, and a short-time secretarial position for a law author. 
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Private general practice since 1911. "At the time I began to 
practice law I did not succeed in getting a clerkship although I 
wished one and tried to get it. I was then told by women who 
sfhould know, thiat up to that time no woman had ever had a law 
clerkship in , although some had received equivalent train- 
ing as law stenographers. I was not a stenographer, and in 
addition my father was a lawyer and the general feeling of the 
bar as I met it was that he should give me a clerkship, while he 
thought a clerkship should be in a strange office. I believe that 
a clerkship in a good office is quite as essential to the proper 
development of a lawyer as an intemeship iis to a doctor. I 
never saw a jury until I tried a jury case; this is sometimes an 
extravagant way to get one's education. Since my time a num- 
ber of women have had law clerkships in .*' 

General estimate of profession : " I believe it is as good a one 
for women as for men ; it is difficult for everyone in the begin- 
ning, but I believe that women who can and will stick, can and 
will become successful and useful lawyers. Its advantages are, 
that at least in general practice, law puts one in touch with all 
kinds of business and problems. The lawyers are more or less 
the ' trouble-doctors ' of life and often practice preventive medi- 
cine. Its limitations are those of all professions where the serv- 
ices rendered are wholly or largely personal and where business is 
dependent upon a personal confidence, and then when that confi- 
dence is obtained, comparatively little can be handed over to 
others. I think that the chances for men and women do not differ 
very much inherently. So far most of the women who have be- 
gun to practice law have had less idea than most of the men of 
the practical difficulties and of the long period of financial non- 
productiveness. They have been less ready in preparation to 
meet the situation by pot-boilers on the side — and also less ready 
to think about the practical ways of inviting business and so in 
general have been less able to last through to success." — Illinois. 

2. Training: College, A.B. and A.M., specializing in history 
and Latin, law school. Similar training is advised with electives 
" Whatever she likes — 'as unlike law as possible." 
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Experience : Teacher in girls' school four years after college ; 
secured by " going after it " a clerkship in a legal aid society 
one year at — ^$15 a week ; private practice since 1904 ; became 
head of a firm of women lawyers. She considers clerkship abso- 
lutely imperative and advises more than one year. Common 
sense and the ability to work hard she finds the prime qualifica- 
tions for success. 

General estimate of profession: "That it is one for which 
women are fitted and at which they can succeed if they will work. 
Men still have a great advantage both in securing business and 
positions." — ^New York. 

3. Training: Private school, high school, normal school, col- 
lege, specializing in mathematics and Latin, law school. Advises 
"some mathematics, economics, philosophy or science — ^which- 
ever is so taught as to require most individual initiative in 
thought. Business training or experience is valuable, but prob- 
ably not so essential as one might think. It seems to be acquired 
through practicing law." 

Experience: Teacher; admitted to bar in Illinois in 1916 ; law 
clerkship two years at $50 to $140 a month, secured through 
recommendation of dean of law school; since 1918, member of 
law firm in Michigan in which she filled a vacancy caused by 
departure of one member of firm to war work. " I do practically 
all the income tax work and much of the probate work of the firm, 
look up law, write briefs, help in preparation and trial of cases, 
especially on arguments of law ; but expect to have a fair share 
of trial work eventually." 

General estimate of profession: "An excellent vocation for 
exceptional women as it is for exceptional men. I believe a 
woman of mediocre ability has less chance of success in law than 
has a man of mediocre ability. There are much greater financial 
returns in case of success than in most fields which are open to 
women; it is interesting and fascinating work of remarkable 
variety. The limitations are the difficulties in getting a start. 

"It is much easier for a man to make a start, either inde- 
pendently or by getting a position as clerk ; doubtless also much 
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easier for him to get clients. On the other hand, a woman gets 
somewhat more notoriety from each appearance than a man ; but 
this is far from balancing the natural reluctance of clients to 
seek out a woman as a lawyer. There is a diminishing preju- 
dice, however." 

Legal Training Appued in Othee Vocations 

For the person interested in the law, who is not able or 

- « . does not care to assume the responsibility of 
Suggested fields . 

in which legal b^ildiiig ^P a practice, there are various lines 

training: may be of work for which legal training is a direct 

applied preparation. 

To both the law schools and the women lawyers the question 
was submitted, " In what lines of remunerative work other than 
the practice of law can a women apply her legal training?" 
Replies were received from nineteen schools and from two hun- 
dred and sixteen women with legal training. Several schools 
suggest that legal training is useful in any occupation. "A 
thorough course in law should equip any person for service in any 
line of industrial or social work.'^ " In any line of business, I 
should say, where clear thinking and ability to solve new prob- 
lems counts." 

Forty-nine women who have taken legal training agree to this 
suggestion: "Legal training will help in any kind of work." 
" Valuable in any line and for her own protection." " The men- 
tal development is of advantage everywhere." "A teacher's 
agency told me the course was worth while even for teaching." 
" Law makes a better speaker, voter, mother, helpmate." 

There is a dissenting point of view. "I should not recom- 
mend a full professional course unless one intends to practice." 
" Legal training is so long and involves so much specialized work, 
I advise it only for practice." " I am not in favor of women 
spending time on law study and then taking up something else." 

The specific occupations suggested as those in which a legal 
training can be applied are as follows : 
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SUOOEBTED BT LaW SCHOOLS 

Positions in law offices 
Manager 
Brief Maker 
Abstracter 
Clerk 

Reporting and Stenography 
Secretary to judges 



Business 
Positions in 
Banks 

Bond Houses 
Credit Departments 
Claims Adjustment Departments 
Collecting Agencies 
Foreign Trade 
Insurance Companies 
Loan Offices 
Real Estate 



Suggested bt Women with Legal 

TaAIKIKO 

Positions in law offices 
Secretary to lawyer 
Law stenographer 
Brief Maker 
Abstracter 
Clerk 

Reporting and Stenography 
Court reporter 
Secretary to judges 
Confidential secretary 

to corporations 
Business secretary in 

mercantile or manufacturing 

concerns 
Public stenographer 
Stenographer 

Business 
Management of own business 
Positions in 
Banks 

Bonding Department 

Legal Department 

Women's Department 

Statistical Department 

Correspondence Depart- 
ment 

Clerical Work 
Bond Houses 
Brokerage Houses 
Collecting Agencies 
Title and Trust Companies 

Searching Department 

Board 

Office 
Insurance Companies 

Adjustment Department 
Investment Companies 
Loan Offices 
Railroad Offices 
Real Estate Offices 
Other Corporations 

Legal Department 

Claim Department 
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Library work 

Educational work 
Teaching 
Lecturing 

Editorial work 

Editing legal publications 



Social work 

Juvenile court work 
Legal Aid Society work 
Civic associations 



Government positions 

In administrative offices 

In diplomatic and consular 

service 
In municipal service 

Public offices 



Collection Department 
Audit Department 
Industrial Insurance De- 
partment 
Office 
Or from the point of view of the 
kind of work done 
Accounting 

Credit Accounting 
Legal Accounting 
Advertising 

Adviser to Corporations 
Business Management 
Clerical Work 
House Attorney 
Income Tax Work 
Preparing contracts for com- 
mercial houses 
Secretary, treasurer, cashier, or 
board member of corporation 
Statistical work 

Library work 

Educational work 
Teaching 
Lecturing 

Editorial work 

Newspaper work 

Legal publishing house work 

Compiling digests 

Social work 

Probation work 
Juvenile court work 
Naturalization 
Reform legislation 
Labor movements 

Government positions 



Public offices 



Additional suggestions from women lawyers are: detective 
work; legislative drafting; legal, political, economic and social 
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research. Women lawyers have been more specific in their sug- 
gestions than the law schools, but have also gone farther afield 
from work for which legal training is an essential preparation. 
The questionnaires sent out for this study brought replies 

from women employed in each of the general 
women are ap- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ above outline. The vocational dis- 
plying legal tribution of the total number is as follows : 
training 

Practice 141 

Positions in law offices S3 

Reporting and stenography 13 

Business 35 

Library work 7 

Educational work 8 

Editorial work 8 

Social work 6 

Goyernment positions 33 

Public offices (not included elsewhere) 8 

No vocational use of legal training 36 

397 

The small number of replies from women making no vocational 
use of legal training does not indicate a proper proportion, as 
has been pointed out. It is probable that those who are not 
using their training were less inclined to reply to the question- 
naire sent. 

The actual scope of these fields and the part which legal 
training plays in them can only be determined by a closer view 
of each one of them. 

Of the thirty-two women in law offices, the work falls under the 

Positions in law following headings : 
offices 

Managing clerk 3 

Secretary to a lawyer or secretary and clerk or stenog- 
rapher and clerk 16 

Law clerk or assistant 10 

Accountant 3 

Desk in office 1 

33 
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Managing Clerk. The managing attorney or managing clerk 
is an important person in the organization of a law office. She 
has full charge of the office and the clerical force, assigns work 
to assistants, keeps the diary, calls important matters to the 
attention of the firm, dictates letters, and serves in general as 
the unifying factor of the office with the responsibility of seeing 
that the work of the office is disposed of properly and with dis- 
patch. She may even confer with clients. In some cases there 
is also brief work for the managing clerk. The privilege of car- 
rying independent practice on the side is usually extended. 

Several women have found their experience as managing clerk 
excellent preparation for establishing later an independent prac- 
tice. A number prefer this work permanently to the responsi- 
bility of practice. A legal training is a necessary preparation 
for the position of managing clerk. Very few salaries have been 
reported for this study ; they range from $1600 to $1800 plus 
fees or commissions.^ 

Secretary or Stenographer. The stenographer with legal 
training is naturally very useful in a law office, so useful in that 
position that promotion is apt to be slow for her. There is a 
considerable variety in the degree of responsibility vested in her 
position. She may be stenographer, manager of help and edi- 
torial proof-reader; she may write letters, prepare legal papers, 
look up points of law and Interview clients ; she may collect and 
pay bills and keep accounts ; she may do some court reporting 
and help brief cases. In some instances legal work predominates. 
A secretary and assistant does probate work, looks after titles, 
adoption and divorce cases and corporation papers. In one in- 
stance a law stenographer is a partner, though her name does 
not appear. 

The advantage of a legal training for a stenographer as such 
IS less in salary and recognition than in increased variety and 
interest in her work. She usually may carry on the side all the 
private practice which she can get. Legal stenography has, in 
some cases, served as a useful clerkship. By a number who have 

^For a table of all salaries see p. 126. 
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known it from experience it is considered a slow monotonous way 
to independent practice. 

Salaries do not vary greatly from those of the usual trained 
stenographer. The ten reported range from $1040 to $S500, 
with the median between $1560 and $1800.^ 

Law Clerk or Assista/nt. Three of the law clerks who reported 
for this study are recent graduates and are serving an appren- 
ticeship with the definite intention of entering practice inde- 
pendently. 

Clerks and assistants of longer standing are continuing in 
approximately the same work: title work, briefing, preparing 
legal papers, gathering data, preparing cases for trial, some trial 
work. In one case foreign languages are useful in translating 
and writing foreign letters and looking up points of law in for- 
eign countries. Smaller cases are frequently entrusted entirely 
to law clerks. 

For this work training in the law is necessary. The position 
of clerk, should, however, be a stepping stone ; otherwise there is 
scarcely opportunity for more than a routine application of skill 
with little development of power. Progress depends chiefly 
upon ability, personality and training, and upon the attitude of 
the particular firm toward women assistants. 

Seven law clerks have reported on salaries: they range from 
" little or nothing " for apprenticeship work to $2400, with the 
median $1800.^ 

Accountants. Although legal and surrogate's accounting is 
a special field, it does not require a legal training as preparation 
for it. In a law office accounting is, however, frequently com- 
bined with other office work, preparing of legal papers, handling 
correspondence, meeting clients, supervising the office. It is 
responsible work and requires accuracy. Salaries are $2000 to 
$3000. 

Desk m Office. A young lawyer may secure the privilege of 
placing her desk in an established office on the basis of a com- 

1 For a table of all salaries see p. 126, 
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mission for any work she does. She may have the advantage of 
advice from members of the firm and may profit from the prestige 
of the firm with which she is associated. She may also' secure 
overflow work. One woman who reported for this study is so 
located ; two others began their practice in this way. 

Court Stenographer. It is not required of court reporters 
that they be legally trained. They must acquire, however, a 

certain amount of technical legal knowledge. 

Reporting and q^^^ court reporter who described her work for 
stenog^raphy 

this study attends cpurt in five counties and 

writes out transcripts when ordered ; she maintains also her own 
practice, gives advice, examines abstracts, makes collections, etc. 
Another has her own commercial law practice in addition to court 
reporting. 

Law Reporter. A law reporter is responsible for delivering 
accurate reports of decisions of superior courts with a digest of 
the essential matter of each case. The reporter is frequently 
paid not only by the state but also by a legal publishing house 
for her reports. Legal training is necessary for this work. 

For some lawyers the experience of reporting has served as 
an apprenticeship ; they have gained from it a useful knowledge 
of the application of the theory to the practice of the law ; they 
have made useful acquaintances and gained a place in the pro- 
fession. 

Secretary to a Judge. Even better opportunity for appren- 
ticeship experience attaches to the position of secretary to a 
judge,' for which position a legal training is essential. In addi- 
tion to stenography , the secretary becomes assistant to the judge, 
follows down cases, looks up law and gains practical acquaintance 
with procedure and a varied experience, often under superior 
direction. She also makes many contacts and acquaintances. 

Court Clerks. The same advantages hold for stenographers 
and law clerks in the superior courts ; one such clerk reports that 
she reads minutes of proceedings, does research work in statutes, 
digests, court reports, legal text-books and periodicals, tran- 
scribes opinions and does all the stenographic work. Another 
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describes her work as including attendance at all trials and court 
sessions, taking court orders, recording decrees and judgments; 
this work she accomplishes with three assistants. 

All of these positions are secured by public appointment. 
Eleven salaries were reported in this group, ranging from $1500 
to $3000 ; the median is $1800.^ 

Banks. In large banks only is a separate legal department 
found. The members of the staff of this department take care 

of all legal matters in which the bank as an 

Business • .• • j j^ i. _l 

organization is concerned, draw contracts, con- 
duct litigation when necessary, give legal advice to the business 
departments of the bank. This department also keeps the offi- 
cers of the bank informed as to the progress of pending legisla- 
tion which concerns the bank, legislation affecting labor relations, 
taxes, investments, etc. In some banks the legal department is 
ready to assist employees in need of legal counsel. 

In banks without legal departments, there is frequently an 
officer trained in the law, or attorneys are regularly retained. 
The customers of banks, in smaller communities especially, re- 
quire much advice and drawing of papers. 

Bond Houses. Bond houses and investment firms like banks 
require an attorney's services. 

Surety Companies. Surety companies, title and trust com- 
panies, as well as banks which serve in the capacity of trust com- 
pany, have attorneys on their staffs or retain attorneys to draw 
wills and contracts, to examine abstracts and titles, to be respon- 
sible for all papers in connection with real estate transfers, to 
probate and administer estates, and, when necessary, to conduct 
litigation. 

Loan and Real Estate Offices. The legal work of loan offices 
and real estate offices also consists chiefly of examining titles, 
probate cases, making out legal papers and interpreting legis- 
lation. 

Insurance Companies. Insurance companies employ a legal 
staff to analyze statutory requirements, to analyze warranties 

1 For a table of all salaries see p. 136. 
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and technical clauses, to examine titles, to advise in connection 
with policy loans and claims. This is specialized work and re- 
quires experience in insurance work in addition to legal training. 
Insurance companies as corporations usually retain counsel in 
addition to the special legal staff. 

Railroads, Many railroad offices have established legal de- 
partments to take care of the various matters in connection with 
their business which require an attorney's attention. 

CoUectmg Agencies. Collecting agencies require the services 
of commercial lawyers. 

It is increasingly customary for corporations other than those 
designated to establish a legal department with a staff of lawyers 
for counsel, for the various legal transactions of the company, 
for legal aid to employees, for conducting such litigation as 
arises. 

Women Lawyers in Busi/ness. Twenty-five women who sub- 
mitted information for this report are applying their training in 
business. Four are in business for themselves; each of them 
finds her legal training a great asset, though not requisite. One 
is owner and publisher of a legal newspaper. One is assistant 
manager and bookkeeper in a bakery in which she is partner; 
she employs and manages the help, has charge of advertising, 
accounts and correspondence. Her legal training comes into 
use in adjustments, collecting and income tax returns. One 
looks after investments on commission ; she finds very little legal 
work involved. One developed a typewriter and office supply 
business, financed a large mine, and is developing a tract of irri- 
gated land. 

Three are working in banks; one as teller, for which legal 
training is not necessary; one is assistant to her husband who 
manages a bank ; the third is private secretary and attorney in a 
bank and trust company ; she examines abstracts, draws wills and 
contracts, probates estates and handles all legal questions which 
arise in connection with banking and trust company work. She 
prepares trust deeds and agreements in which the company is 
interested, reads and approves or disapproves every contract en- 
6 
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tered into and is charged with knowing the legal sufficiency of 
every document that passes through the office. She also has an 
income from writing briefs for outside lawyers. 

Three women are employed by publishing houses, only one of 
whom makes direct use of legal training; she acts as legal ad- 
viser, looks up evidence, attends to copyright matters, defines 
the labor policy of the company in conformity with child labor 
laws. 

Other business positions held by women lawyers are: advisers 
to a real estate and insurance company ; attorney for a municipal 
bond house; secretary to the treasurer of a woolen company; 
financial and recording secretary of an orphanage with responsi- 
bility for looking after mortgages, investments of money and 
insurance, examining negotiable papers, and taking care of 
legacies and bequests. 

The variety of these positions illustrates the development of 
opportunities to apply legal training in business which, although 
spontaneous rather than general as yet, is rapidly progressing. 

It would seem, however, that not the whole of a law course 
comes into play in all business positions and that for application 
in such work as does not involve general law, some form of spe- 
cialized training may be established as differentiation of function 
becomes more distinct. This may be the development of the 
courses in " commercial law " which there is an increasing tend- 
ency to introduce into business schools. 

The salaries in these positions are flexible and vary. Those 
reported range from $1000 to $8600.* 

General Law Libraries. The most recent list of law libraries 
is that published in 1912 by the Law Library Journal. This list 

included: (1) public law libraries; (2) court 
and bar libraries, public, associational or pro- 
prietary, excluding libraries of private individuals; (3) state 
and government libraries; (4) law libraries of public officials, 
state and municipal; (5) libraries of universities and law schools. 
For the United States five hundred and thirty-two such libraries 
were included, among which there were seventy women librarians. 

1 For a table of all salaries see p. 126. 
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While many law librarians have only such legal training as has 
been incidentally acquired, there is agreement as to the value of 
a law course as preparation for work in a law library. The 
director of an important library school urges that legal training 
should take precedence over hbrary training. Librarians who 
have contributed to this study agree that technical library train- 
ing is not of great importance and that all that is necessary can 
be secured in vacation courses. At the very least, a librarian 
should have some aptitude for law and the abiUty to acquire a 
knowledge of legal phraseology, while familiarity with the mate- 
rial she is handling and with special sources of information Is 
essential to satisfactory work. She must also make a special 
study of the care of serial publications. 

The positions of the librarians who have outlined their duties 
for this study illustrates the value of legal training in this work. 
A county bar librarian, in addition to usual library work, gives 
personal assistance to attorneys seeking the answers to specific 
questions. This implies the ability to brief a case properly her- 
self. A librarian in the law library in a court house is also sec- 
retary to the board of trustees of the library, which is a county 
institution. She runs down cases and looks up law points for 
the eight judges of the superior court. One law school librarian 
finds her work on the whole very similar to that of a general 
library; another finds her position giving opportunity for re- 
search work and a study of the historical development of the law 
toward which her natural tendencies directed her. 

A woman lawyer has been librarian of the law Ubrary of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Another has 
been reference hbrarian in the library of the Federal Depart- 
ment of State. 

Special Law Libraries. In the libraries of law firms and in 
legal departments of large business organizations there is oppor- 
tunity for more specialized work. There is now no adequate 
directory of such libraries, but they will be included in the enum- 
eration of the special library collections of the country which is 
at present being made by the Special Libraries Association. 
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While in many cases these libraries are in charge of persons 
trained in library work or in the mechanics of filing, there is 
evident a tendency to appreciate the practical value of legal 
training. There is a wide range of usefulness for a person 
trained in the law to become research worker and to develop an 
information department as well as to serve as librarian. If she 
knows the contents of her files and shelves, as well as their order, 
she can become of indispensable value as a source of information 
for the men^rs of the organization. 

Two women included in this study have recently entered upon 
such positions ; both began by putting the library in order and 
becoming familiar with its contents, and assuming the care of all 
legal papers and documents used in the office. Both are doing 
research work for their firms and stand ready to secure any tech- 
nical information required and to refer readily to desired mate- 
rial on any subject. One writes digests of all current decisions 
in admiralty matters the world over ; these must be kept strictly 
up to date for practical use. 

A state librarian of wide experience estimates that the salary 
range of law librarians would ordinarily be larger than that of 
public librarians. A county court librarian considers that the 
salaries are comparable to those of high school teachers and ob- 
serves that librarians who are lawyers are better paid than those 
without legal training. The five salaries reported by law libra- 
rians are $1200, $2000, $2000^2600, $2660, $1800-3000.* 

Teachers, As yet there is very little opportunity for women 
to teach law. Such opportunity will doubtless develop as women 

increasingly demonstrate their place in the le- 
uca lona ^^j profession and as all law schools are opened 

to women and they become more thoroughly 
trained in the history and principles of legal science, as well as 
in practice and procedure. 

Two women have gained wide recognition as, respectively, 
founder and honorary dean, and dean of a law school. One of 
these women had studied law in the office of her husband, the 

1 For a table of all salaries see p. 126. 
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other had been one of several young women who took the law 
course in a school for colored students which was, at the time, the 
only law school in a wide area which admitted women. In order 
to open a more extended opportunity for study, a Woman's Law 
Class was organized in 1896 which developed in two years into 
a college of law. While the college was established primarily 
for women, yet its doors have, from the first, been open to stu- 
dents without distinction of sex. It is interesting to note that 
the latest registration figures show an attendance of ninety-four 
men and ninety women; of the regular faculty of twenty-five 
members eight are women ; among the ten special lecturers, four 
are women. 

Four other law schools have been found to include a woman on 
the faculty staff. In one case the position of teacher is com- 
bined with that of registrar and office manager. In another case 
the instruction was given to a Women's Law Class, a special one- 
year course. In several instances teaching in a part-time law 
school is incidental to practice. 

An extension course in the Nature and Functions of Law has 
been taught by a woman in a university whose law school is not 
yet open to women. 

There is considerable opportunity to teach commercial law in 
business schools and commercial high schools. This subject is 
usually combined with at least one other subject, or is taught by 
a part-time teacher. 

Since law is recognized as a social phenomenon with a social 
function, and since the law is involved in all social problems, legal 
training is an excellent element in the preparation for teaching 
in schools of social work. Three women included in this study 
have found it so in their experiences, one as dean of a school of 
social work, one as assistant in the department of social investi- 
gation of such a school, one as instructor. 

Lecturers, Many women trained in the law have given un- 
stinted time and effort to public speaking for suffrage, in polit- 
ical campaigns, and in behalf of various social issues. Several 
women have reported for this study that lecturing has become 
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their chief occupation. One is a professional public speaker on 
law, economics and political science; another has chosen as he^ 
subjects the school, child labor, the legal status of women. 

Legal Ptiblishers. Legal publishing houses carry a staiF of 
editors with legal training, as do the legal departments of certain 

general publishing houses. The director of 
the editorial staff in a legal publishing house 
estimates there are from twelve to twenty important legal pub- 
lishers, employing approximately two hundred editors with legal 
training. The proportion of women is probably low. 

The output of a legal publishing house consists, in addition to 
books on various phases of the law and text-books, of statutes, 
digests and reports, which are very important reference material 
for all lawyers. 

The character of this kind of editorial work may be judged 
from the report of a woman law graduate with five years' expe- 
rience in a legal publishing house who has become legal editor 
in a general publishing house. She does any kind of legal edi- 
torial work that comes to the office, but by reason of her expe- 
rience specializes in writing indexes and preparing state digests. 
She assembles, with clerical help, syllabus paragraphs of all court 
decisions of the state, classifies them according to digest schemes 
of her own making, prepares heads and sub-heads and classifi- 
cation lines, and assembles all matter for publication. 

It has already been noted that law reporters may furnish and 
edit material for legal publishing houses. One woman in such a 
position describes her work : she edits the opinions of the justices 
of the supreme court, gets the copy ready for the printer, reads 
proof, makes the index, and does all the work necessary in get- 
ting out a law book. 

Among the authors of books on legal subjects the name of a 
woman is occasionally found. One such author has reported for 
this study ; she has recently published a book in which the prin- 
ciples of common law are put into simpler form for the benefit of 
the average person untrained in law. 

Women have also been valuable assistants in preparing text- 
books and other law books. 
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Legal Periodicals. The Index to Legal Periodicals and Law 
Library Journal listed in its latest issue sixty-one legal period- 
deals. Among the authors indexed are several women who have 
contributed articles on technical legal subjects and law books, 
and bibliographies. One woman included in this study has been 
compiling for the American Journal of International Law a 
chronicle of international events and periodical literature on in- 
ternational law; another has contributed to legal periodicals 
material on the public defender and the prison parole system. 

The Women Lawyers' Journal is published by the Women 
Lawyers' Association. The editor and contributors are women 
lawyers ; the work is voluntary. 

Women students in the law schools of Cornell and the Univer- 
sity of California have been elected by their fellow students as 
editors of the university law journals. 

Miscellaneous. Women lawyers have done a great deal of 
incidental writing for periodicals. One is owner, publisher and 
editor of a newspaper with three editions ; she writes on current 
topics of moment. One has had the opportunity by virtue of 
her legal knowledge, of becoming a newspaper reporter covering 
courts. One has created her own position on the staff of a pe- 
riodical. She compiled pamphlets showing how members of 
Congress voted on all the important legislation of. the session, 
also a list of government documents of interest to women, which 
were published in the periodical on whose staff she was employed ; 
she finally conducted a Washington Bureau for this periodical, 
which covered two columns each week. A lawyer who is exam- 
iner in a municipal civil service commission contributes regularly 
to a civil service periodical news of interest to women. 

Women have found opportunity for occasional editorial work 
involving legal training aside from contributions to periodicals. 
One has assisted in the preparation of a revision for printing, of 
the code of the state laws, a task covering two years. Another 
was legal editor of a special edition of the state constitution 
which was prepared for the use of the delegates to a constitu- 
tional convention. 
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Returns for legal editorial work can scarcely be indicated. 
Only three women have given details of income: 60 cents an 
hour, $6 a day, $1800 a year.^ 

Juvenile court work, probation work, reform legislation work, 

work in civic associations, and legal aid work were suggested as 

the forms of social work in which legal train- 
Social work , .. , 

mg may be appued. 

JuvenUe Courts, The recent report of the Children's Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labor, on Courts in the 
United States Hearing Children's Cases^ defines the jurisdiction 
of the juvenile court as covering neglected and dependent or des- 
titute children, as well as children whose conduct is in conflict 
with the law. The following are specified as the main features 
usually considered essential to the organization of a juvenile 
court: (1) Separate hearings for children's cases; (2) Informal 
procedure; (3) Regular probation service; (4) Detention sepa- 
rate from adults; (6) Special records, legal and social; (6) 
Provision for mental and physical examinations. In this organi- 
zation the judge is the only person who must have legal training. 
The tendency is to eliminate counsel from the juvenile court. 
The whole conception of this court is built upon the state's in- 
terest in the protection, care and guardianship of the child and 
the judge is the defendant's best counsel. A referee is some- 
times authorized to act in the place of the judge. He may be 
a lawyer or other suitable person. In the juvenile court, as in 
the more inclusive domestic relations court,^ the value of a 
woman's point of view is evident. The report of the Children's 
Bureau indicates that in many courts a woman is present at 
hearings for girls, as judge, as referee, as member of advisory 
board, or as probation officer. 

Probation Work. Every state in the Union but one has legis- 
lation providing for juvenile probation, although only eight 
states report a recognized probation officer for every court. The 

1 For a table of all salaries see p. 136. 

2 Children's Bureau Publication No. 65, 

8 See p. 44. Also annual report of National Probation Association, 1918, 
pp. 134^-136. 
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service is in some cases secured through agents of public or 
private organizations who combine probation work with other 
duties. 

A probation staff is also an indispensable adjunct of every 
domestic relations court. The staff makes a complete investi- 
gation in preparation of a case for trial, in which social evi- 
dence, family history and personal characteristics are included, 
and the cooperation of employers, churches and charities is se- 
cured. The probation officer may act as informal counsel in 
court. A very important phase of her work is the supervision 
of cases after trial in which orders are followed up and a con- 
structive effort is made to build up such social essentials as have 
been lacking in each case. Probation officers perform a large 
part of the attorney's function. Their work does not require a 
legal training, although such training is very useful, and a cer- 
tain amount of legal knowledge is inevitably acquired. A for- 
mer probation officer who reported for this study took a law 
course after some years of experience to perfect her preparation 
for probation work. The head of a state parole department for 
thirteen years, who often had occasion to go into court with her 
cases, writes that she would have been very glad to have known 
a little more about legal procedure ; even more important would 
have been the knowledge of what was evidence, which would have 
made her work much more effective, especially when prosecution 
was necessary. 

Civic and Social Orga/nizations. In the work of various social 
and civic agencies other than probation organizations, the knowl- 
edge of what is evidence is extremely useful, as is also a general 
acquaintance with the law and with legislative and court pro- 
cedure. It is only very occasionally, however, that there is a 
call for a social worker with legal training and then the law 
course must be combined with training in social work. 

Legislative Work, Opportunity for drafting or working to 
secure reform legislation is casual, usually voluntary and, in 
itself, seldom offers a vocation. There are various organizations 
working for improved legislation; for example, the National 
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Lea^e of Women Voters has a standing committee of women 
lawyers which is working for the unification in the various states 
of the laws concerning the civil status of women. The Legis- 
lative Council of Indiana Women is made up of eight state 
organizations of women to put through legislation in the inter- 
ests of women and children. One contributor to this study has 
gained local fame as a club woman who has introduced into her 
state legislature several bills in regard to women's property. 

The American Association for Labor Legislation has been 
organized for the purpose of improving those conditions in in- 
dustry which needlessly involve loss of life and health among 
workers, and for obtaining uniform labor laws. There is an 
opportunity for law graduates to work with this organization. 

Voltmteer Work. Much useful voluntary social work has been 
done by wcrnien lawyers. They have conducted classes in natu- 
ralization under the auspices of women's clubs and bar associa- 
tions; they have applied their training to efforts for improving 
the status of women and children, and especially have they given 
free legal assistance to the poor. 

Legal Aid, The one form of social work which requires legal 
training is work in legal aid societies or public defender's organi- 
zations. These organizations are, however, not engaged in so- 
cial service work as that phrase is generally used. Their work 
resembles that of an attorney engaged in general practice; it is 
confined to legal action. The function of the legal aid society 
is to furnish counsel to poor persons; to undertake their cases 
when no other assistance is available without cost to them, or all 
a minimum cost which they can afford. A legal aid organization 
may be a voluntary association, or a department of a larger 
organization, such as a bar association or an organized charity ; 
in some instances it is established by the municipality, in others by 
a law school. " Justice and the Poor,"^ a detailed report on the 
whole question of legal aid, gives a full account of the history 
and work of these societies, of which there were forty-one in the 

1 Reginald Heber Smith, Justice and the Poor, The Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 1919. 
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United States in 1917. From this report the following is 
quoted : 

"From its original position as a sort of proprietary organi- 
zation with the narrow mission of aiding only a limited group, 
it broadened out and took on the stature of a charity, anxious to 
help all who needed its assistance, but still viewing its object as 
that of dispensing legal assistance as other charities dispense 
material assistance. Thence it emerged onto a higher plane, 
where it is understood that in its daily work it was not so much 
giving anything to the poor as it was obtaining for them their 
just dues : that it was not dispensing charity but was securing 
justice. 

" The last development, which is the fourth stage in the evolu- 
tion, regards the organized legal aid movement not as a thing 
apart, or as a thing unto itself, but rather as an important and 
contributing factor in a greater movement — ^a movement em- 
bracing the reorganization of courts, the simplification of pro- 
cedure, and all the remedial agencies and methods examined in 
Part II of this study — ^f or the betterment of our administration 
of justice.'* 

The Public Defender. Since legal aid societies have confined 
themselves almost exclusively to civil cases, chiefly because of 
overwork and lack of proper equipment to conduct criminal 
eases, there have arisen in recent years defender^ organizations to 
render the same service in criminal cases that the legal aid socie- 
ties render in civil cases. Although the two have operated in 
different fields, there are indications that the distinction between 
them will be broken down, for many legal aid organizations are 
giving defense in criminal cases, and some defender agencies are 
giving their aid in civil cases. The defender may be a public 
official, as in Los Angeles, or working under a special organiza- 
tion, as the Voluntary Defenders' Committee of New York. In 
1917 there were four public defenders' offices confining them- 
selves to criminal work, and two, in addition, doing civil as well 
as criminal work. 

1 See Mayer C. Goldman, The Public Defender, 1917. 
Reginald Heber Smith, Justice and the Poor, Chap. XV. 
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The essential features of the defender's work are to advise 
prisoners as to their legal rights, give them honest representation 
at the trial, and submit to the court the facts by which a just 
sentence may be fixed. 

Women Lawyers in Social Work. Of the six woman lawyers 
whose reports are included in this section, one worked in a juve- 
nile protective association and had been in charge of a juvenile 
detention home and is now director of a community house ; one has 
done volunteer work in a legal aid society and some special work 
for the Children's Bureau ; one has done legal work for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross ; three have been regular attorneys in legal aid 
societies. 

The United States CivU Service. There are many varied posi- 
tions in the United States Civil Service for which a legal training 

is required or preferred. Some of them are 

Federal govern- gjjg^j through competitive examinations ; as ex- 
ment positions . 

amples there are cited below the positions for 

which examinations were held during the past three years, as re- 
ported by the United States Civil Service Commission. 

1. Law of Primary Importable e 

Attorney, Interstate Commerce Commission 

Land law clerk. General Land Office, Dept. of the Interior 

Naturalization examiner. Bureau of Naturalization, Dept. of 

Labor 
Estate tax inspector and agent. Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Treasury Dept. 
Examiner, Estate Tax Division, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Treasury Dept. 
Technical patent expert, Purchase, Storage and Traffic Div., 

War Dept. 
Special assistant. Legal Unit, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 

Treasury Dept. 
Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission 
Insurance claims examiner. Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 

Treasury Dept. 
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Law clerk and typist, Bureau of Naturalization, Dept. of Labor 
Legal assistant. Office of Director of Air Service, War Dept. 
Law clerk, all departments. 

S. Law of Secondary Importa/nce 

Senior land appraiser. Interstate Commerce Commission 
Junior land appraiser, Interstate Commerce Commission 
Assistant economist in marketing. Bureau of Markets, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 
Special agent. Special Intelligence Unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Treasury Dept. 

Under the Civil Service rules, the positions of attorney, cus- 
sistant attorney, and special assistant attorney, although in- 
cluded in the classified service, are not competitive ; such positions 
may be filled without examination. 

March 1, 1919, a Joint Commission of the United States 
Senate and House of Representatives was authorized to report 
upon such reclassification and adjustment of compensation as 
should be made in order to provide uniform and equitable pay for 
the same character of employment for practically all Federal 
employees in the District of Columbia. The recently published 
report of this commission* included a classification of all posi- 
tions in the government service in the District of Columbia, with 
an outline of duties and qualifications, and suggested compensa- 
tion. Those positions for which legal training is required or 
preferred will be found listed on page 1£8. 

Reports from women m Government positions^ The most im- 
portant office in the Federal service to which a woman has been 
appointed is that of Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States. The woman who was appointed recently to this office 
has a record of superior training, devoted work, and genuine 
achievement. A graduate of the University of California and 
its School of Jurisprudence, she was appointed, after some years 
of practice, as the first woman Assistant United States Attorney. 

1 Report of the Congressional Joint Ck)mmission on Reclassification of 
Salaries, Government Printing Office, 1920. 
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*^ Her opponents predicted that no woman could handle cases of 
the sort that are dealt with in the United States Attorney's office 
in San Francisco, as they have to deal with the selling of liquor 
to the Indians, the violations of the Asiatic exclusion law, sinu^ 
gling and the like, but she successfully handled many of the 
hardest cases and her ability soon became recognized beyond the 
bounds of the state."^ 

Later she became United States Attorney in this same district 
and prosecuted many of the big cases in the Federal Court. The 
department work in this district has increased to such an extent 
in the last three years that the district holds second place in the 
United States. In the prosecution of neutrality cases during 
the war she acquired the reputation of drawing "demurrer- 
proof " indictments. Her predecessor in the position of Assist- 
ant United States Attorney General, to which she has recently 
been appointed, had charge of the enforcement of the Pure Food 
Law, Customs Laws and the Federal Prohibition Law. 

In two other districts of the Federal Court there have been 
women Assistant United States Attorneys. 

In the southwest there is a woman United States Probate At- 
torney representing restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes in all state courts. She has all kinds of vj^ases, from suits 
on guardians' bonds to divorce suits. 

In the District of Columbia, a woman lawyer has been ap- 
pointed by the Federal Government as judge of the Juvenile 
Court. She outlines her work : " I hear cases of delinquent, de- 
pendent and neglected children. I have concurrent jurisdiction 
with the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia in non- 
support cases of wife or children. I have exclusive jurisdiction 
of all bastard cases. I hear all cases involving child labor viola- 
tions and contributory delinquency." 

The head of the Child Labor Tax Division of the Bureau of 

Internal Revenue is a woman lawyer. She has interpreted the 

recent Federal Child Labor Law and built up the organization 

(under civil service) to enforce it and to collect the tax. She 

1 New York Times, May 30, 1920. 
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began the work after the law was passed and is responsible for 
everything done so far. She has a force of about forty people. 
She entered the government service as a clerk and. has progressed 
through a variety of positions as special agent, investigator, 
statistician, expert in child welfare, and government inspector 
to her present position of responsibility. 

In the Department of the Interior there is also a lawyer, adju- 
dicator and correspondent; there are law clerks in the various 
offices who adjudicate cases in land matters and write legal 
decisions. One is learning at present to pass on land patent 
cases under the homestead laws and other laws pertaining to 
United States public lands. A law examiner in this department 
prepares decisions in public land matters. An examiner in the 
Indian office is determining heirs of Indians and approving their 
wills ; a clerk in the same office handled Indian inheritance cases 
for several years. 

There is also, among the women lawyers reporting for this 
study, an investigator of women's rural organizations for the 
Department of Agriculture. 

In the Treasury Department, a clerk audits accounts ; another 
interprets the income tax law for those who write for it. A clerk 
in the customs service is in charge of the detail of the appraiser's 
office ; she prepares letters, reads and indexes Treasury decisions, 
prepares vouchers and lists of absentees for the auditor and keeps 
in touch with Civil Service regulations. 

A secretary to the biological survey, a secretary in the Navy 
Department who assists in the preparation of scientific books and 
articles, and a correspondent in the Post Office Department do 
not hold these posts by virtue of their legal training. 

There is evident among the holders of several of these posi- 
tions the discontent with the civil service which the Reclassifica- 
tion Commission so generally found. "I do not advise the 
Grovemment service as a field. Rewards are meagre, except to 
the mediocre. The same efi^ort elsewhere brings greater returns.'* 
" I would suggest to no one to enter who has ambitions ; no oppor- 
tunity in my present position. Keep clear of the rut of govern- 
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mental routine." ** I committed intellectual suicide by taking a 
clerkship in the Grovemment." "I wished to get into Interna- 
tional Law work with the Grovemment service; knowing some 
Latin-American law, and much of its political and commercial 
history ; I was obliged to give up this plan because, as a woman, 
I was refused admittance to the solicitor's office." ** Men almost 
everywhere are at the top and have the opportunity and dispo- 
sition to keep all but the lower salaries for men." " The United 
States Grovernment is sadly in need of some kind of vocational 
training to assort the work to fit the individual, and not indis- 
criminately place the clerks without reference to their training 
and ability. A clerk can be poor at one desk and fine at an- 
other." 

The appointment of the Reclassification Commission is assur- 
ance that the government is aware of the need for reorganization 
of the Civil Service, and if the recommendations of this commis- 
sion should be adopted by Congress, there would be promise that 
the working conditions will be more equable in the future. The 
Civil Service certainly offers to persons with legal training posi- 
tions of sufficient variety to permit of choice in accordance with 
personal qualifications, and gives wide opportunity for valuable 
public service. 

State. In the organization of state, county and city govern- 
ments there are also varied positions in which a legal training is 

either a requirement or an asset. The Civil 

Other public Service varies in the different states in the kinds 
oiBces 

of positions included and the attitude toward 

women applicants. In some states the status of women in the 
Civil Service is now the same as that of men ; this will increas- 
ingly be true as the sufi^rage gives women equal civil position 
with men. 

The dean of a large law school writes : " It is likely that the 
conferring of the franchise upon women will considerably en- 
large the field of legal activity of a political nature open to 
them. As prospective vote-getters, certain women lawyers will 
be * recognized ' by the political parties and will be given various 
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legal positions of a minor political character. This is happen- 
ing to some extent in this state, and I am glad to say that the 
quality of the women thus selected by the party leaders is prob- 
ably better than that of the men chosen for corresponding 
positions." 

There are two opposing points of view among women lawyers 

as to the desirability of holding public office : " No woman should 

hesitate to accept a public office even at the cost of building up 

her own practice. She should be glad to render a public service. 

It may help her practice." " I believe public office a detriment 

to all development. If I took one it would be from a sense of 

public duty." " I am opposed to women lawyers holding public 

positions. A political position injures a man attorney unless he 

has a wonderfully strong character." " I prefer freedom from 

obligations in order to do the best work." A few women advise 

a public office as a good means of starting one's career in the 

law. The reasons given are that the income would be sufficient 

to live on, with time for study or another job and that such a 

position would enlarge one's circle of acquaintances. 

The following records received for this study are illustrations 
of positions in which women with legal training have served in 
the civil service, or by political appointment or election. 

Two states have had a woman Assistant Attorney General. A 
newspaper commented as follows on the appointment of one of 
them : " She will have the handling of legal matters pertaining 
to women and children, such as mothers' pensions, minimum wage 
for women, child labor and similar statutes. And why not, are 
not their interests peculiarly women's own, and should they not 
be handled by a well-qualified woman? " 

Two women lawyers reported who had been members of state 
legislatures, one of whom was chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee. Other women have been elected to similar positions, 
and with the coming of suffrage it will follow that an increasing 
proportion of our legislators will be women. With reference to 
this, one woman lawyer writes : " If women are going to be wise, 
successful and efficient lawyers and judges in the future, they 
7 
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must make their imprint upon the shaping and interpretation of 
the laws. At present they are somewhat in the situation of work- 
men who are trying to make a product by the aid of tools fash- 
ioned for centuries past in accordance with the instincts, ideals 
and capabilities of other workmen which, to a great extent, are 
Inherently different from their own. Laws have been carved out 
and shaped for centuries past by men; they have been inter- 
preted, applied and executed by men, not alone for men but far 
all people, men, women and children. In order that women may 
have tools which they can handle intelligently and eflSciently, 
these tools must be shaped with some regard to their inherent 
ideals and capacity. Thus will they be enabled to bring about 
results which will truly express their ideals." 

Other women are serving as Assistant States Attorney, Attor- 
ney for the State Board of Children's Guardians, Inspector for 
the State Insurance Department, Deputy Collector of Customs. 
Official reporters, stenographers and clerks in courts and secre- 
taries to judges have already been discussed. 

Two women report their service on the State Minimum Wage 
Commission appointed by the Governor, one as special agent, the 
other as secretary and member of such commission. The latter 
writes: "I have charge of enforcing the Minimum Wage law 
which affects all women and minors employed in this state. Le- 
gal questions arise daily. We prosecute for violation. Our law 
has been in the courts twice and both times I helped work up the 
case with the Attorney General's office." 

A woman has given twenty-six years of service to the state on 
a statutory revision commission, assisting in editing the colonial 
laws of the state, in the excise department, and in the education 
department, where she prepared a pamphlet on compulsory edu- 
cation and a bulletin showing compulsory school laws in all states 
of the United States. She is now in the state insurance depart- 
ment; she discovered shortly after entering the department that 
there was no record of department rulings or practice, i.e., its 
common law. The correspondence files did not furnish this lack ; 
she undertook, without supervision or direction, the compiling 
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of 

8. complete alphabetical record of these opinions, also the 
opinions of the attorney general. She also made the digest of 
insurance legislation which is attached to the report of the super- 
intendent. She has annotated the state insurance law for the 
past three years. Last year she commenced a subject index of 
the entire law and hopes to have it published by the department. 
This is certainly a record of valuable service, yet it is rewarded 
with a salary less than would be paid the same person had she 
remained during this period of service a stenographer in the 
state service where she started. 

Important advisory positions have been held by a number of 
women lawyers, such as member of a state prison commission, 
trustee of a state corrective institution, trustee of a state normal 
college, member of a state board of charities and corrections. 

Local. In local government women are serving in many ways. 
An Assistant County Prosecutor in a large city outlines her 
work : " I try criminal cases, preside at Grand Jury, question wit- 
nesses, draw indictments." 

There are also a District Attorney, several Assistant District 
Attorneys, a County Attorney, an Assistant County Attorney, a 
Deputy County Clerk, two Deputy County Treasurers, a Master 
in Chancery, a Deputy Chancery Clerk, and Assistant Register 
of Probate among the women whose records are the basis of this 
study. One woman has served as member of the City Council, 
Deputy County Clerk, Probate Judge, Clerk of Court, and 
County Attorney. 

Three women reported who have been elected Justice of the 
Peace, an office for which legal training is not always required 
although very desirable. One of them, who had previously been 
Deputy Prosecuting Attorney by appointment, writes of her 
election to the position of Justice of the Peace and her duties in 
it: " One of the reasons impelling me to enter the contest was to 
find out for myself whether or not, in fact, a woman could occupy 
such a position. It seemed to me that a woman lawyer could 
administer the law as justly and intelligently as a man lawyer. 
Litigation is not exclusively a man's business. Few indeed are 
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the courtrooms or corridors of a courthouse in which women are 
not always to be found. If women were kept free from and 
wholly untouched by the unpleasantness of legal contention 
then all things pertaining thereto might be termed * man's busi- 
ness ' ; but such is not the case. This belief in a woman's ability 
and fitness, it seems to me, must have been shared by others, for 
in March 1918 the County Commissioners of this county ap- 
pointed Mrs. to fill the vacancy created by the departure 

of her brother for France, where he served as a major in the 
United States Army, and in the fall both of us were retained in 
the office by the electors. Thus two of the five justices elected 
at that time were women. 

"In order to ascertain definitely to what extent women are 
drawn into litigation, I kept for some time a record of cases 
tried before me in which women were involved. In approxi- 
mately seventy-five percent of the cases women appeared either 
as witnesses or parties, and in at least thirty-three and a third 
if not fifty percent of the cases some of the parties, either plain- 
tiff or defendant or both, were women. This proportion, I be- 
lieve, is fairly representative of justice practice generally. 
While my jurisdiction includes, broadly speaking, all actions in 
which the amount involved is less than one hundred dollars, with 
the exception of suits involving title to real property and certain 
other forms of action which are commonly excluded from a jus- 
tice's jurisdiction, many cases have been brought and tried 
before me in which recovery was sought for dressmakers', house- 
keepers', dentists' and physicians' services, board and room bills, 
damages for negligent dyeing of women's dresses, to recover the 
possession of household goods, etc. In all of these, as is quite 
apparent, women are involved as parties, and frequently as wit- 
nesses. In fact these are mostly cases growing out of the con- 
duct of the home and the rearing of a family." 

In city jurisdictions the first woman magistrate was appointed 
in 1918 and assigned to the Woman's Court. In addition to the 
Federal Judge of the Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia 
already mentioned, there is a judge of the children's court In 
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the far west and an assistant judge of the juvenile court in the 
middle west. 

Two women have served as City Attorney. One writes : " I 
am Prosecuting Attorney on behalf of the city. I defend the 
city in suits brought against it, prosecute offenders against ordi- 
nances, draft all city ordinances, attend all meetings of the 
Council, serve as legal adviser to Mayor and Council." A Dep- 
uty City Prosecutor prosecutes all women's cases in her city, 
also consults with the public in general who come for advice to 
the office. Women lawyers have served and are serving as City 
Treasurer, City Clerk, City Conveyancer, Commissioner of Pub- 
lic "Welfare, Assistant Corporation Counsel, Assistant Counsel to 
the Public Service Commission, Borough Secretary, Probation 
OflRcers, Superintendent of a Juvenile Detention Home, Law 
Clerk in the Legal Department of the Municipal Corporation, 
and Expert Examiner in the Municipal Civil Service. 

During the war women lawyers served on draft boards, local 
war boards, and advisory boards. 

Although the number of women lawyers in public positions is 
still limited, the positions largely subordinate, and a number of 
th«n such as do not require legal training, yet the range of these 
offices is increasingly wide and the obligations they entail are 
carried in many instances with marked credit. 
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IV. SUMMARY 

1. The educational requirements for admission to the practice 
of the law vary largely in the different states. In general, they 
have not kept pace with the development of the profession and 
do not represent the preparation that is in practice found ade- 
quate. 

2. Law schools range from those which adapt their work pri- 
marily to the educational requirements for admission to the bar 
to those which push forward in establishing new standards of 
excellence in preparation. Requirements for admission, length 
of course and methods of instruction are important indications 
of standards sLtid therefore elements to consider in choosing a 
law school. 

5. While all knowledge and training are ultimately useful to 
the lawyer, history and English are pre-legal subjects of first 
importance to her. Languages, the social sciences and philoso- 
phy for content, mathematics and science for method are the 
fields from which her electives should be chosen. 

^ 4. The fifty years since women first entered law schools have 
constituted a pioneer period. Courage, persistence and faith 
have been shown in overcoming prejudice and in meeting the un- 
certainties of the new field. Because law schools were opened 
_Abwly to them and because of the need, emphasized by prejudice 
and uncertainty, of economic independence during the period of 
study, an abnormal proportion of women law graduates have 
taken the course in a part-time school. Although two leading 
law schools and the law departments of two state universities are 
still closed to them, most of the law schools of the country now 
admit women students. 

6. A full college course is highly desirable as the preliminary 
training upon which a law course is to be based. The course of 
a recognized law school offers the only legal training adequate 
for the present requirements of the profession. The apprentice- 
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ship experience of clerkship in a law office is an important ele- 
ment in the preparation for the practice of the law. 

6. As far as can be ascertained, the first woman was admitted 
to the bar in the United States in 1869 ; since that time at least 
1599 women have been admitted, of whom approximately less 
than one-half are in practice. 

7. Although the practice of women lawyers has dealt largely 
with smaller cases and indicates a preference for office work and 
for civil rather than criminal law, women have shown themselves 
capable of handling every kind of legal work. There are in- 
stances of notable success in general practice, also in commercial 
law, corporation law, patent law and criminal law, while in gen- 
eral women lawyers have dealt more in probate and real estate 

' law than in any other. There are many reasons why they should 
be increasingly important in the profession in the development 
which present indications promise. 

o. Varied interest, intellectual stimulus and opportunity for 
growth, independence and prestige, wide human contacts and 
unusual opportunity for service in the community are outstand- 
ing advantages of this profession. The limitations are that the 
law is conservative ; it is hard to get started ; the practice is not, 
in general, lucrative ; there is much competition to m^t, in many 
cases with ill-trained and incompetent workers. ;' Women still 
meet prejudice and the limitations inherent in business and social 
convention, but this limitation is diminishing with the demon- 
strated success of women in the profession. 

9. The requisite qualifications for the practice of the law are 
ability to meet and understand people, good personality, ability 
to work steadily and for long periods, well developed reasoning 
powers, accuracy, self-control, tact, alertness and ability to defer 
judgment; Courage, integrity and a high sense of honor are 
fundamental. 

10. The best way of getting started is to secure an apprentice- 
ship position in a law office in order to gain practical experience 
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and make contacts. Legal aid organizations offer some appren- 
ticeship opportunities. With sufficient means and an acquaint- 
ance in the community, an independent office may be opened. A 
public office is sometimes a means of securing a foothold. 

11. General experience should precede any specialization. 
Experience does not yet sufficiently indicate what special phase 
of legal work, if any, will best be done by women. 

12. While in some cases it has been possible to be self-support- 
ing at once, two or three years are generally considered neces- 
sary in order to beccmie established in the practice of the law, and 
it is not unusual to work for five or ten years before a practice 
is fully developed. 

15. Many men and women law graduates are not practicing 
law. The reasons are foimd in the limitations of the profession 
noted above, the lack of adaptation to the requirements of prac- 
tice and opportunity in salaried positions elsewhere. A number 
of women have studied law for other than vocational purposes. 
In many instances marriage has interfered with vocational plans ; 
in others practice is being successfully continued after mar- 
riage. 

14. For the lawyer who cannot or does not wish to build up a 
private practice there is still a broad field in which legal training 
may be applied. 

16. Salaried positions in law offices as managing attorney, 
stenographer or secretary, clerk or assistant, provide opportu- 
nities for interesting and varied work. Progress depends upon 
ability, personality and training, but also upon the attitude of 
the particular firm in recognizing these factors and in entrusting 
responsibility to women. 

16. Law graduates equipped with stenography may become 
court stenographers, official law reporters, secretaries to judges, 
court clerks. These positions make possible a wide acquaintance 
within the profession ; the work may be routine and technical or 
varied and entailing a large degree of independent responsibility. 
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17. A large number of business firms regularly retain counsel. 
There is a growing tendency to employ lawyers as members of 
the staff of the firm; in many business positions in other than 
legal departments, a legal training is a valuable asset. Banks, 
bond houses, surety companies, loan offices, real estate offices, 
insurance companies, collecting agencies, railroads are among 
the chief business organizations in which the lawyer is needed. 
Few woncien are as yet found in such positions. 

18. A law course offers excellent preparation for the work of 
a law librarian ; the requisite library technique can be acquired 
in apprenticeship or in a brief supplemental course. Law libra- 
ries may be public libraries, court and bar libraries, state and 
government libraries, libraries of public officials, libraries of 
imiversities and law schools. In special libraries of law firms 
and in legal departments of business organizations, the librarian 
may become also a research worker and may develop an impor- 
tant information department. 

19. The opportunity for women to teach law is as yet limited. 
A small number have found such opportunity ; a few have ap- 
plied legal training to their preparation for teaching in schools 
of social work. Many have given time and energy generously 
to less specific forms of education, especially to public speaking. 
Some have made lecturing their primary work. 

SO. Positions in publishing houses or on the staff of a legal 
periodical offer the only stable forms of editorial work requiring 
legal training. Such positions do not exist in large numbers. 
Other opportunities are casual and temporary, though more 
varied and extensive. 

21. While legal knowledge is very useful in all social work, 
there is no form of social work, as the term is generally under- 
stood, for which legal training is required. The work of legal 
aid and public defender organizations deals with the problems of 
the poor, but resembles the work of an attorney engaged in gen- 
eral practice. 
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22. Women have not yet fully availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity for applying legal training in civil service positions. If 
the organization of the Federal Civil Service is revised, following 
the study and report of the Reclassification Commission, its posi- 
tions especially will offer varied opportunity for valuable public 
service under stable conditions. Women are increasingly filling, 
by election or appointment, public positions in federal, state, 
county and city offices, and are satisfactorily meeting the obli- 
gations involved in them. 



V. APPENDIX 

Tabi^ I. Educatiokal Requhiementb foe Aomissiok to the Bar bt States 



state 



Alabama. 



Arizona. 



Arkansas. 
California 
Colorado. 



Connecticut 



Delaware . . 



District of 
Columbia 



Florida 



Georgia. 



FreUmlnanr eduoAtion 



Statement concern- 
ing general educa- 
tion asked for. 



High school or equi- 
valent 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Preliminary examina- 
tion on prescribed 
subjects except for 
graduates of college 
or university. 



Time to be spent 
In legal training 



18 months 



3 years 



2 years 



3 years 



3 years 



3 years 



3 years 



Method of legal training 
epeolfled 



A diploma from the 
University of Ala- 
bama conferring the 
degree of L. L. B. 
admits without ex- 
amination. 

Office of attorney of 
good standing or 
some recognized law 
school. 

Chily subjects covered 
in examination pre- 
scribed. 

Study must be certi- 
fied by two attor- 
neys. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney of Supreme 
Court of state or ap- 

E roved law school or 
oth. 

Approved law school 
or office under super- 
vision of practicing 
attorney. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney of ten 
years' standing in 
the state. 



Under the direction of 
a competent attor- 
ney, study in law 
school shall be com- 
puted as part there- 
of; a correspondence 
course not credited. 

Only ^ books to be 
studied prescribed. 
Diploma from any 
law school chartered 
by state accepted in- 
steadof examination. 

A certificate from two 
practicing members 
of the bar of the 
state is required 
which states they 
have examined the 
candidate upon the 
various branches of 
the law and deem 
him qualified to ap- 
ply for admission. 
Graduates of three 
law schools of the 
state admitted with- 
out examination. 
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Tabu I (ContmMd) 



BUtt 



Idaho 



FreUmliuuir eduoatfon 



High school or equi- 
valent 



niinois. 



High school accepted 
for college entrance 



Indiana. 



Iowa 



Kansas 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Accredited high school 
or equivalent 



Time to be spent 
In legal training 



3 years 



3 years 



3 years 



Kentucky 



Louisiana 



Statement of prelim- 
inary education 
asked for 



2 years 



3 years 



Maine 



3 years 



Method of legal trainlns 
speeifled 



Certificates from two 
attorneys as to qual- 
ifications in point of 
learning; diploma 
from Law School of 
University^ of Idaho 
accepted in lieu of 
certificate entitling 
to take examination. 

Established law school 
approved by the 
hoard, or under tui- 
tion of one or more 
licensed lawyers or 
partly under each. 

Court limited in pow- 
er to r^g^ulate ad- 
missions owing to 
constitutional pro- 
vision. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney or reput- 
able law school or 
partly in each. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney or Law De- 
partment of Uni- 
versity of Kansas or 
other law school of 
equal requirements 
and refutation. 

Law school or office 
of practicing attor- 
ney, or partly in 
each. 

Under direction of a 
respectable member 
of the bar of this 
state. Time spent 
at any one of tnree 
law schools of state 
may be credited as 
part of said three 
years. Diploma ac- 
cepted in heu of ex- 
amination. A grad- 
uate of a law sdiool 
outside the state 
shall offer evidence 
of two years* study 
in the office of a 
member of the bar 
of this state. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney or a recog- 
nized law school. 
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Stote 



Maryland 



Massachusetts 



Michigan.. 



Minnesota . 



ippi 



Missouri 



Frettmlnanr eduoatton 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Two years of high 
school or equivalent 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Common school and 
one year of Latin, 
English History, 
American History, 
English Composi- 
tion and Rhetoric. 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Grammar school and 
a fair knowledge of 
Civil Government, 
American and Eng- 
lish Literature, 
Greneral History, 
American and Eng- 
lish Constitutional 
History. 



Time to be apent 
In legal tralnlnc 



3 years 



3 years mean- 
ing not less 
than 33 cal- 
endar months. 



3 years in a 
duly incor- 
porated col- 
lege or uni- 
versity, 4 
years m a law 
office. 

3 years 



Metliod of legal traSnlnc 
■pecilled 



Office of a member of 
the bar of this state 
or in a law school of 
the United States. 
Diploma from two 
law schools of state 
accepted in lieu of 
examination. 

Approved law school 
with three-year 
course, holding day- 
sessions or four 
years in any law 
school having an 
evening course, or 
three years* study in 
the omce of an at- 
torney or elsewhere 
under proper direc- 
tion, or partly in 
each. 

School or office under 
the supervision of a 
reputable lawyer. 



In an accredited law 
school of the state, 
or in the office of a 
resident practicing 
attorney or both. 
Work done in a law 
school of reco^zed 
standing outside of 
the state may be 
accredited. 

Only subject of ex- 
amination pre- 
scribed. Diploma 
from University of 
Mississippi accepted 
in lieu of examina- 
tion. 

Graduation from re- 
putable law school 
or satisfactory affi- 
davit that certain 
subjects have been 
read. 
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Tabu I (ConHmusd) 



Bute 



Montana. 



Nebraska. 



Nevada. 



New Hamp- 
shire 



New Jersey . . 



New Mexico. 



New York.. 



PraUmlnary eduoatlon 



3 years of high school 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Examination in Eng- 
lish, 3 years; Math- 
ematics, 2 years; 
Latin, 2 years; Sci- 
ence, 1 year; His- 
tory, 2 years or 
ec^valents, for ap- 
phcants not gradu- 
ates of colleges of 
good standing, or 
attorneys admitted 
in other states. 



Time to iMtpent 
In legal tralntng 



2 years 



3 yean 



3 years 



3 yean 



2 yean 



4 yean, 3 yean 
tor college 
graduates. 



Metliod of legal tralnins 
speolfled 



Diploma^ from state 
university law school 
entitles holder to 
license. Certificate 
of two reputable 
lawyen that candi- 
date has been en- 
gaged in study of 
law for two succes- 
sive yean. 

Diploma from either 
of two law schools 
in state accepted in 
lieu of examination. 
Reputable law sdiool 
or m office of a prac- 
ticing attorney or 
both, at least one 
year of office study 
to have been in this 
state. 

Subjects of examina- 
tion only prescribed 

In office of a member 
of the bar in good 
standing or in a re- 
putable law school. 

Clerkship with a prac- 
ticing attorney of 
the Supreme Court; 
a portion of the 
time not exceeding 
27 months may be 
spent in some law 
school of established 
reputation in the 
United States. 

In office of a member 
of the bar of this 
state or in reputable 
law school. 

In office of a practic- 
ing attorney of the 
Supreme Court of 
this state or partly 
in such office and 
partly in law school 
of sufficient stand- 
ing. College gradu- 
ates may punue pre- 
scribed coune of 
study either in an 
office or in a school. 
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Tabix I (Continued) 



state 



North Caro- 
lina 



North Dakota 



FrellmJnary education 



Time to be spent 
In legal training 



Ohio 



Oklahoma. . . . 
Oregon 



Pennsylvania . 



Hhode Island. 



First grade high 
school or equivalent 



2 years 



3 years 



3 years 



High school or equi- 
valent 

High school or equi- 
valent 



Examination in Eng- 
lish, History, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, 
Plane Geometry, 
Geography, Caesar 
and Cicero for all 
applicants not col- 
lege graduates. 



2 years 

3 years 



High school or equi- 
valent 



3 years 



2 years fdr col- 
lege gradu- 
ates, 3 years 
for non-col- 
lege gradu- 
ates. 



Metbod of legal training 
epeclfled 



Law school or under 
instruction of mem- 
ber of bar of this 
court. 

In office of a member 
of the bar or in 
some reputable law 
school. Course of 
study to be equiva- 
lent to that required 
of candidates for 
graduation in the 
law department of 
the state university. 
Graduates of 
correspondence 
schools are not en- 
titled to admis- 
sion. 

Office of a practicing 
attorney or law 
school, or partly in 
each. Certificates 
from correspondence 
schools will not be 
accepted. 

Period of study must 
be certified to. 

Approved law school 
diploma or certifi- 
cate of some rent- 
able attorney of the 
Supreme Court of 
this state. 

Law school requiring 
three years'^ course 
or partly in law 
school and partly in 
office of a practicing 
attorney, or certifi- 
cate of some reput- 
able attorney of Su- 
preme Court of this 
state, that applicant 
has studied law for 
three years. 

Law school or office. 
At least six months 
shall have been in 
the office of an at- 
torney and counsel- 
lor in this state. 
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Tabu I (Continued) 



Bute 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Tennessee. 



Texas 



Utah 



Pmimlnary adueatlon 



Vennont 



Virginia. 



High school or equi- 
valent 



High school or equi- 
valent 



Board of Examiners 
will reject anv appli- 
cant who shall show 
himself so deficient 
in general educa- 
tion as not to be 
capable of perform- 
ing the duties of an 
attorney. 



Time to be tpent 
ta leff al tralnlnc 



2 years 



3 years 



1 year 



Washington . . 



Statement of prelim- 
inary education 
asked for. 

High school or equi- 
valent 



College entrance re- 
quirements 



3 years 



3 years 



2 years 



3 years 



Method of legal training 
epeclfled 



Law school, or office 
under direction of 
a member of the bar 
of this state-course 
prescribed by Su- 
preme Court. Di- 
Sloma from law 
epartment of Uni- 
versity of South 
Carolma accepted in 
lieu of examination. 

Office of attorney and 
judge, or reputable 
law school, or partly 
in each. 

Law school or office of 
some lawyer. Sub- 
jects to be com- 
pleted are prescribed. , 

Course of study pre- 
scribed by Supreme 
Court. Graduates 
of law department 
of state university 
are admitted on di- 
ploma within 12 
months of gradua- 
tion, if diploma is 
not granted on a 
grade less than that 
prescribed by the 
Supreme Court for 
examinations. 

Law school or under 
an attorney. 

Office of an attorney 
of the Supreme 
Court of this state. 
Time spent in law 
school allowed as an 
equivalent. Law 
school graduates 
shall be required to 
study in a law office 
in the state 6months. 

Law school of state 
or office of practic- 
ing attorney of state. 

Subjects prescribed. 
Chie year's service as 
law derk in addition 
to 3 years' study re- 
quired. Graduates 
firom approved law 
school of state ad- 
mitted without ex- 
amination and per- 
iod of clerkship. 
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~ Table I (Cantmued) 




State 


FreUminary edttcatlan 


Time to be tpent 


■peeifled 


West Virginia 

Wisconsin. . . . 
Wyoming .... 


First dass high school 
or equivalent 

High school or equi- 
valent 

Statement concern- 
ing preliminary 
education is asked 
for. 


3 years 

3 years 
3 years 


In office of attorney 
or in approved law 
school. No credit 
for law study car- 
ried on by corre- 
spondence or pri- 
vately outside of a 
law office. 

In office of attorney 
or law school. Resi- 
dent graduates of 
law department of 
state university ad- 
mitted upon di- 
ploma. 

TiAw school or under 
supervision of a 
practicing attorney 
of state or partly 
under each. 



Material taken from Rules for Admission to the Bar, Tenth Edition, 
1919, West Publishing Company. 
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Tabi£ III. Graduates of Law Schools Refortiko for this Study, with 
Preumikary Traikiko; Law School Indicated Accordixo to 

Groups iir Table II 





Law school group 




1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


Total 


College 


22 

22 

9 

12 


9 

3 

8 

10 


22 
3 
6 

17 


9 

6 

18 

19 


• • 

• • 

2 
6 


62 


Normal school or part college 

Business school 


34 
43 


High school 


64 






Total 


65 


30 


48 


52 


8 


203 



Table IV. Reasons Giveit by Women for Studying Law, Arranged by 

Present Occupation of Graduates 



Present work 


To 
practice 


To 

assist 

member 

of 
family 


Tom- 
crease 
useful- 
ness m 
position 


To pro- 
tect own 
interests 


Educa- 
tional 
value 
and 

Interest 


Misc. 


Total 


Practice 


65 
6 
3 

7 

10 
5 

3 


7 
4 

• • 

1 

• • 

1 
1 


3 
3 
4 

6 

• • 

1 
1 


6 
1 

• • 

2 

1 
1 

3 


6 
1 

■ • 

1 

2 
1 

3 


8 

• • 

• • 

3 
5 

• • 

9 


95 


In law office 


15 


Reporters and stenographers 
Business 


7 
20 


Library, editorial, educa- 
tional work 


18 


Government positions 

No vocational use of legal 
training 


9 

20 






Total 


99 


14 


18 


14 


14 


25 


184 
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Tabub V. Income of Womkk Law Geaouatsb ik Vabioub Fields of Work 

Women lawyers have been reticent in reporting on income; the material 
in hand does not Justify definite conclusions; it is classified in the follo^iring 
table according to occupation and to decades in which the individuals in 
each group were admitted to the bar. 





Number 

of oaaei 

report^ 

ins 


Income 


Ooeupfttlon 


Admitted 1890-1900 


Admitted 1900-1910 


Admitted 1010-1920 




Rense 


Median 


Range 


Median 


Range 


Median 


General 
















practice . . . 


39 


1600-^000 


4500 


600-5000 


2000 


200 to 600- 
6000 


2000 


PodtionB in 
















law offices. 


21 










520-3500 


1735 


Reporters and 
















stenogra- 
















phers 


11 










1200-3000 


1800 


Business 


13 






1000-1500 


1250 


1200-3500 


1620 


Library work 


5 






2000 




1200-3000 


2450 


Educational 
















work 


4 


2000 




3000 




1800 


1800 


Editorial 
















work 


3 


1200 








1200-1300 


1250 


Social work . . 


3 






1020 




1200-1800 


1500 


Government 
















positions . . 


11 






1440-1800 


1600 


1000-3000 


1787 



Range of salaries in all positions 9900 to 600-8000 

Median of salaries in all positions 1800 



List I. Numbeb of Womkk ADMrnxD to the Bae akd Number of Women 

Reportixg for this Study bt States 

Number of women ad- -Number of women re- 

mitted to the bar porting for thla study 

Alabama 3 3 

Arizona 3 3 

Arkansas 3 1 

California 130 18 

Colorado 21 4 

Connecticut 5 1 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 130 21 

Florida 10 (incomplete) 2 

Georgia 12 (not authoritative) 3 

Idaho 4 3 

Illinois 253 31 

Indiana 42 (incomplete) 4 

Iowa 53 6 

Kansas 27 6 
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Kentucky 11 

Louisiana 6 

Maine 3 

Maryland 6 

Massachusetts 113 

Michigan 13 

Minnesota 9i 

Mississippi S 

Missouri 79 

Montana 12 

Nebraska 19 

Nevada S 

New Hampshire 2 

New Jersey 32 

New Mexico 7 

New York 260 

North Carolina 14 

North Dakota 3 

Ohio 61 

Oklahoma 26 

Oregon 67 " 

Pennsylvania 41 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 5 

South Dakota 20 

Tennessee 9 

Texas 7 

Utah 4 

Vermont 2 

Virginia 

Washington 43 

West Virginia 4 

Wisconsin 25 

Wyoming 

Total 1599 

Unidentified 

Canada 

Total 



(not authoritative) 3 
(records from 1900) 

(records from 1898) 18 

5 
5 

(records from 1917) 3 

7 
5 

(incomplete) 

(incomplete) 



48 



12 
9 
4 

6 

2 
5 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
11 
2 
3 



7 
2 

297 
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Lm II. Civil Sbbvicb Pobtrokb ik thb Dibtuct of Columbia for waicH 
Legal Traikiko is a PixPARAnoir, with a Statekent of Requibb- 

MENTB AS TO LbOAL TBAHflNO, AS LiSTED AKD GROUPED IK THE 

Report of the Congbbsbiokal Joikt CoMMissioir our 
RBCLAsnncATiOK OF Salalbies 

1. The AdminittrativB and Supervisory Clerical Service 

Position Requirements 

Assistant Commissioner, General Land 

Office A knowledge of law, preferably land 

law; familiarity with the structure 
of the government, with laws relat- 
ing to appropriations, expenditures 
and accounting and with civil serv- 
ice laws and regulatibns. 

Assistant Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs Preferably knowledge of law. 

Assistant Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue Preferably a degree from a recog- 
nized law schooL 

Assistant Commissioner General of 

Immigration Preferably a degree from a recognized 

law schooL 

Deputy Commissioner of Pensions . .Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a law school of recognized 
standing. 

Commissioner General of immigra- 
tion Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a law school of recognized 
standing. 

Commissioner of the General Land 
Office Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a law school of recognized 
standing. 

Commissioner of Indian Affairs Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a law school of recognized 
standing. 

Commissioner of Internal Revenue... Preferably graduation with a degree 

from a recognized law schooL 

Commissioner of Pensions Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a law school of recognized 
standing. 
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Director, Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance . . . : Preferably graduation with a degree 

from a recognised law schooL 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner ...Preferably a degree in law. 
First Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Preferably gradnation with a degree 

from a recognised law schooL 

3. The Court Clerk and Docket Service 

Clerk of Police Court, D. C Some legal training. 

Clerk of Juvenile Court Training equivalent to that repre- 

I sented by graduation from a recog- 

nised law school. 

Assistant Clerk of Federal Court . . . Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a recog- 
nised law school. 

Head docket clerk Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by two years of law schooL 

Chief docket clerk Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a recog- 
nized law schooL 



Deputy Collector of Taxes 
Collector of Taxes 



5. The FUcal <md Accounting Service 

Special training in common law; 

thorough knowledge of special tax 

laws of the District of Columbia. 

Assistant Departmental Auditor \ Thorough trafaiing fai the law of 

Departmental Auditor j contracts. 

Assistant Auditor, D. of C. . 1 ,^ ^ ^ . » . 

Auditor; D. of C. } Thorough traming m general Uw. 



6. The Mail, File and Record Service 

Head Recorder 
Chief Recorder 



Y Special training in law. 



10. The Personnel Service 
Senior Personnel Inspector Legal training highly desirable. 

36. The Law and Esoammer Service 

Law Assistant , Not less than one year's attendance at 

a law school or experience in law 
work. 
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Junior Attorney 

Assistant Attorney 

Attorney 

Senior Attorney 

Counsel (6 Departments) 

Chief Counsel (5 D^artments) 

Corporation Counsel* D. of C. 

United States Attorney 

Director of Citizenship 

Deputy Conunlssioner of Naturali- 
sation 

Commissioner of Naturalization 

Assistant Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury 

Assistant Attorney General 

Solicitor General 

Head Examiner 
Chief Examiner 



Graduation from a reputable law 
school or admission to the bar of 
the highest court of a state or of 
the District of Columbia. 



Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from *an ac- 
credited school of law. 



37. The Library Service 

Director Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice Training in law. 

Law Librarian Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a degree 
from a recognized law schooL 



40. The Patent Service 

Second Assistant Patent Examiner.. Preferably one or more years' law 

study. 
First Assistant Patent Examiner ...Preferably attendance at or gradua- 
tion from a law school or a<hnission 
to the bar. 
Principal Patent Examiner Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation from a recog- 
nized law schooL 
Assistant Examiner of Trade-Marks 
and Designs Completion of a course in Trade- 
mark Law or its equivalent 
First Assistant Examiner of Trade-." 

marks and Designs 
Examiner of Trade-marks and De- 
signs 
Assistant Examiner of Interfer- 
ences 
Examiner of Interferences 



Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a de- 
gree from a recognized law schooL 
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First Assistant Examiner of Patent 
Classification Preferably graduation from or at- 
tendance at a law school or admis- 
sion to the bar. 

Training equivalent to that repre^ 
sented by graduation with a de- 
gree from a recognised law schooL 
Assistant Chief Clerk, Patent Office'. Preferably graduation from or at- 
tendance at a law school or admis- 



Examiner of Patent Classification 
Patent Law Examiner 



sion to the bar. 



Chief Clerk, Patent Office 
Examiner in Chief, Patent Office 
Assistant Commissioner of Patents 
Conunissioner of Patents 
Patent SoUdtor 
Patent Expert 
Patent Adviser 
Chief Patent Adviser 



Training equivalent to that repre- 
sented by graduation with a de- 
gree from a recognized law school. 



List III. Bae Associatioks Admittiko Wombk to Membership akd 

WoMEK Lawtees' Associations 

The following list is based primarily on reports of women contributing 
to this study and makes no claim to completeness, especially as to local 
associations. 

I. National As$oci<U%on9 
American Bar Association 
Commercial Lawyers' Club 
Women Lawyers' Association 
II. 8t<U0 Bar Assoctatians III. Local (County or City) Bar 

Assoeiatiom 



Arisona 



Arkansas 

California 

Women Lawyers' Club 



Holbrook 

Tucson 

Yuma 

Hope 

Berkeley 

Gridley 

Long Beach 

Los AngdM 

Modesto 

Oakland 

San Francisco 



Colorado 
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Sterling 



District of Columbia 
Women's Bar Association of the 
District of Columbia 

Idaho 



Illinois 

Women's Bar Association of Illinois 



Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kansas Women Lawyers' Associa- 
tion 

Kentucky 
Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Association of Wo- 
men Lawyers 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minnesota Women Lawyers' Asso- 
ciation 

Mississippi 



Missouri 



Montana 



Nebraska 



Fulton Co., Ga. 

Weiscr 
Mountain Home 

Chicago 
Decatur 
Dixon 
Macomb 

Ft Wayne 

Des Moines 



La Crosse 
. Norton 



Boston 
Salem 

Detroit 



Minneapolis 
St. Paul 

Boonville 
Yazoo City 

Savannah 

Women's Bar Association, St. Louis 

Billings 

Butte 

Hamilton 

Ashland 
Kearney 
Omaha 
Tremont 
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Nevada 
New Jersej 
New Mexico 

New York 



North Carolina 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



Oregon 



Pennsylvania 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 



Wisconsin 



Albuquerque 

New York County 

Women Lawyers' Association, New 

York City 
Women's Bar Association of Kings 

County 

Charlotte 
Wilmington 

Cleveland 
Columbus 

Fairfax 
Oklahoma City 
Quinton 

Forest Grove 

Portland 

Salem 

Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Dixon 
Greenville 

Aberdeen 
Sioux Falls 

Bolivar 
Mempliis 

Houston 

Salt Lake 

Washington County 

Olympia 

Women Lawyers' Association* 
Seattle 

Milwaukee 
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Copt of QuEsnoNKAimE Form Sekt Out to Women LAWTESi 

Studjf of the Vocational Application of Legal Training for Women 

(The answers to these questions will be strictly confldential. Please note 
that this slip containing your name will be immediately detached and 
information contained on the blank considered independently) 

Name in full 

Present mailing address 

General Date 

What do you think of the law as a vocation for women? 

Point out its advantages and limitations. 

In what special types of legal practice do the best opportunities for women 
exist? 

Has the extension of the suffrage increased women's opportunity in law? 
Give specific evidence, if possible. 

What has been the effect of the war period on women's opportunity in law? 

How do the chances for men and women compare? 

Approximately what percentage of your clients are women? 

In general, would you say there is an increased tendency for women to 
retain women lawyers? 

For men to retain women lawyers? 

What methods of getting started would you suggest to a young woman law 
graduate? 

How long should it take a woman lawyer to become self-supporting? 

A large percentage of women law graduates are not practicing lawyers. 
How do you account for this? 

In what lines of remunerative work other than the practice of law can a 
woman apply her legal training? 

How, in your judgment, should women solve the seeming paradox between 
vocation and marriage? 
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Occupation 
Previous positions you have held in any line of work: 

Orsaniiatfon Addreas Nature of Your How Date Salary 

or Emidoyer Employer's Position Secured Entolng Batoning 

Work Leaving Maximum 

1. 



Present or latest work? 

^OrganiAatloo Address Nature of Your How Date Income (salary, fees. 
Off Employer Employer's Position Secured Entered etc.. If you are willing 

WoA to state it.l 

Beginning 

Present 

Maximum 

ITlds information 
strictly oonfldential.] 

As far as possible explain the details of your work. If in private practice 
states types of work you handle. 

When were you admitted to practice? 

Did you serve a clerkship? How long? Before, during or after 

your law course? 

What kind of work did you do? 

In what ways could it have been made more valuable to you? 

What public positions, if any, have you held by election or appointment? 

Tnthmg 

High school Year of Graduation 

Business school '< *' <' 

Normal school " « 

College (name) " " " Degree 

In what subjects did you specialize? 

Legal or Special Training. 

Name of Institution Location Subjects Taken Dates Degree 

Did you enter law school with the idea of entering private practice? 
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If not* what was your purpose in electing a law course? 

Would you advise training similar to your own? 

What changes, if any, would you suggest? 

Do you consider business training or e3cperience valuable for a lawyer? 

What choice of college dectives would you advise for a student who plans 
to enter law school? 

In addition to training, what special qualifications does your work require? 
As, for instance, physical equipment, temperament, etc 



Are all Bar Associations of your 



SUte 1 

County [-open to women? 

City J 



Additional information on any of the these questions or suggestions which 
may occur to you may be given on a separate sheet of paper and 

would be greatiy appreciated. 

Please return to the Bureau of Vocational Information, 2 West 4Srd Street^ 

New York City. 



